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PILGRIMS OF THE AGES 


‘We be Pilgrims of the Ages, with a world to win or lose.’ 


ILGRIMAGES of one kind or another, Christian 

and pagan, have existed from time immemorial, 
in every part of the world. The Lincoln tailor of 
1350 tramping across Europe, or risking his life in the 
Bay of Biscay, in order to visit the remains of St. James 
in Compostella, is the forerunner of the American 
driving his automobile along the English highways 
in order to view the relics of Will Shakespeare at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Each is typical of his age. Facilities of transport 
make the motor a common enough object on the roads 
of Warwickshire, but the prevalence of pilgrimage in the 
fourteenth century—and far earlier, for the Celts were 
among the pilgrims—is astounding. These ordinary 
folk, who ‘sauntered’ to the Sainte Terre, who 
‘roamed’ to Rome, who ‘ cantered’ to Canterbury, 
even added words to our tongue. The ‘ palmers’ 
brought back their palms from Palestine, and on July 
25th—the feast of St. James—the children of Hamp- 
stead still set up little grottos of shells, bidding you to 
‘remember the grotto’; for the innumerable pilgrims 
to his shrine at Compostella, in Galicia, would bring 
back shells from those shores as tokens of their pious 
journey. 
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Among the fourteenth-century ordinances of the 
tailors’ gild of Lincoln we read : 


‘If anyone desire to make pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, each brother and sister shall give him a penny ; 
and if to St. James of Galicia or Rome a halfpenny ; 
and they shall go with him outside the gates of the 
city of Lincoln; and on his return they shall meet 
him and go with him to his mother church.’ 


The gild merchant of Coventry kept 


‘a lodging-house with thirteen beds to lodge poor 
folks coming through the land, on pilgrimage or 
other work of charity in honour of God and all saints. 
And there is a governor of this house and a woman to 
wash their feet and whatever else is needed.’ 


The Brethren of St. Thomas ‘ of Acon’ (or Acre)— 
that is, of St. Thomas Becket—undertdok to protect 
poor pilgrims on their way to the Holy Land. They 
were instituted in honour of St. Thomas, just after his 
murder. 

As the Middle Ages advanced, pilgrimage became 
a well-organised business; the personally conducted 
tour was a bigger thing five hundred years ago than it 
has ever been under the auspices of Thomas Cook & 
Son. The shipping of pilgrims to and from Venice laid 
the foundations of that busy port, and in the fifteenth 
century a traveller counted eighty pilgrim ships lying in 
the harbour of Corunna, thirty-two of them being from 
England. Sothe tailors of Lincoln came to Compostella. 
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Among the books printed by Caxton is Juformacion 
for Pylgrymes unto the Holy Londe, and a thoroughly 
practical guide-book it is. Here are detailed instruc- 
tions on fares, accommodation, provisions and their 
prices, health, fees to be paid and sights to be seen on 
the way. In fact, as has been written, ‘ but for the 
Reformation, the business of personal conducting 
might have suffered no breach of historical continuity.’ 

If so many pilgrims sought foreign shrines, it is 
not astonishing to learn that the roads of England were 
thronged by those who made pilgrimage to the holy 
places of our own land. The annual number of those 
who visited the shrine of the ‘ holy blissful martyr’ of 
Canterbury amounted to more than 200,000, and a 
like number fared to our Lady’s shrine at Walsingham. 
These are but two of the almost innumerable shrines 
and holy places which were found in every part of 
medieval Britain. 

The patient traveller on byways will still find in 
many districts traces of pilgrims’ roads, not infrequently 
so called to-day. Of these, the most noted led to 
Canterbury, just as, owing to Chaucer’s Tales, the 
Canterbury pilgrimage has bequeathed a more vivid 
memory than any of the rest. The poet’s cheery band 
of pilgrims, starting from the Tabard* in Southwark, 
followed the road which skirted the Thames, but the 


1 In Borough High Street, just across London Bridge, stood a row 
of old hostelries. "They became coaching inns, and when coaching 
ceased they were adopted as goods yards by the railways. ‘There is 
one, however, the Old George, which still retains a good deal of the 
galleried front of its Elizabethan days. ‘The pilgrim to Southwark 
Cathedral, where is the Harvard Chapel, should lunch at this old 
place for the sake of bygone times. "The modern Tabard stands but 
a few doors away. 
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better-known way—that track which had probably 
been trodden before Christianity came to this land, 
and which is so pleasant to follow of a summer’s day— 
led the hosts of foreign pilgrims from Southampton, 
through Hampshire and Surrey, into Kent, and so 
to their goal. Appearing here, vanishing there, it 
follows the flank of the downs, avoiding villages, for 
(as in the days of Shamgar) the ‘travellers walked 
through byways.’ Sometimes it is marked by lines 
of old yews; sometimes it passes through a park; 
sometimes it plunges into a wood. In places it is 
still a minor road ; in others it is but a grassy track. 
From time to time along its course the name ‘ pilgrim ’ 
reappears, and there are still traces of chapels along 
its upland route, of which the most notable is ‘ St. 
Martha’s’ (St. Martyr’s), standing conspicuous on 
the ridge above Guildford. Near Charing, where are 
the remains of an old palace of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, part of the old pilgrims’ way has been 
incorporated in a new by-pass for the modern pilgrim 
by motor. 

The * Walsingham Green Way ’ led between Ely and 
Walsingham, and the Red Mount Chapel at Lynn was 
the first stage on the way from that great port to 
Walsingham. So it was with all the great shrines ; near 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, as in many old towns, 
you will find a ‘ Pilgrim Street,’ showing which way 
our forefathers went. Inns, monasteries and hospitals 
cared for the pilgrim on his long and often dangerous 
journey. Hospitality was as ubiquitous as the pilgrim 
himself. 


The pilgrim to foreign shrines was to be known by 
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his costume: cloak, wide-brimmed hat, scrip, bottle 
or ‘bol,’ and staff or ‘bourdon.’ Every pilgrim, 
whether at home or abroad, desired to bring back 
with him some memento of his memorable voyage. 
Many of these pilgrim ‘signs’ have been discovered, 
especially those issued at Canterbury, where to-day 
you may buy your ‘ sign’ in Mercery Lane, by Christ- 
church gate, just as you would have done five hundred 
years ago. In the Supplement to the Canterbury Tales 
we read : 

Then, as manner and custom is, signs there they bought, 

For men of country should know whom they had sought; 

Each man set his silver in such things as he liked ; 


And in the meanwhile the miller had apiked (trimmed) 
His bosom full of signs of Canterbury brooches. 


These signs of St. Thomas were of many forms, as 
they are to-day. They usually had a pin attached, so 
that they could be fastened to coat or hat, and repre- 
sented the mitred saint in various postures; or they 
showed his head alone, for that had its special shrine in 
the Cathedral. There was also the ‘ Canterbury Bell’ 
—Campana Thome—which was tied to the bridle of 
the pilgrim’s horse, for had not the patient quadruped 
also performed his pilgrimage ? 

From Canterbury, Walsingham, Durham and else- 
where were brought not only signs, but flasks of holy 
water, of which ampulle several have been found. In 
fact the pilgrim, when on his return he proceeded to 
his mother church, was to be recognised by all from 
the number of his mementos, some of which he left 
as offerings on his home altar, at which he had been 
solemnly dismissed when he first set out. 
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On his arrival at the shrine, the pilgrim made his 
offering. Kings gave their crowns and peasants their 
pence ; there were statuettes of gold and silver, such 
as Lord Burghersh left to Walsingham. There were 
(as one so often sees abroad at the present time) models 
of afflicted limbs ; many pilgrims left their staves at 
the shrine. Indeed, the shrine was a vast museum, 
not only of immense value, requiring custodians, but 
of thrilling interest to the poor pilgrim who gaped to 
behold its glories. There is a delightful account of 
the pilgrimage of a Bohemian noble to Canterbury 
in 1446, in which all the marvels of that medieval 
wonder-town are related. He disembarked at Sand- 
wich, and having admired the variety of shipping, 
proceeded to Canterbury, the Cathedral of which is 
described as surpassed in beauty by hardly any church 
in the whole of Christendom, ‘as all travellers testify.’ 
He knows nothing like the splendour of the shrine, 
with its ‘ carbuncle which is wont to shine by night, 
and is half the size of a hen’s egg.’ Count Leo von 
Rotzmital saw and heard everything with wonder and 
amazement. He examined ‘ein grob hirein hemd, 
das Sant Thomas angetragen hatt, and ‘ das schwert, 
damit man jm den kopf abgeschlagen hat.’ We learnt, 
too, the saint’s correct name. ‘In our speech,’ we 
read, ‘he is called Thomas of Kandelberg, whereas 
his real name is Thomas of Kanterburg.’ 

Why, then, did this foreign nobleman travel to 
Canterbury just a hundred years before the end came ? 
The sea made him so ill, we read, that he lay on the 
ship as he were dead. His purpose was, we are told, 
to do honour to ‘ St. Thomas, who was slain because 
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he constantly opposed the unjust laws which King 
Henry sought to enact against the liberty of the 
Catholic Church.’ 

In a custom so widespread among all grades of society 
as that of going on pilgrimage, it would be impossible 
to trace all the varieties of motive and aim which 
actuated the pilgrims. It is plain that in earlier times 
the motives were less mixed than they became later ; 
yet from the fourth century the moral dangers of so 
great concourses of folk were fully recognised, especially 
when they were travelling foreign ways. Episcopal 
reproof from time to time fell upon pilgrims and their 
habits. But we have to remember that the pilgrimage 
was an exceptionally attractive way of taking a holiday 
and making a tour. The company was agreeable ; 
the whole thing was undertaken with the sanction of 
the Church, at a time when Catholicism was inter- 
twined with every aspect of normal life; there was 
exemption from taxes and arrest for debt to be enjoyed 
in this life, and the expectation of indulgence in the 
next ; then, at the end, there was the shrine, there were 
the wonders to gaze at, there were the marvellous 
stories of the monkish custodians to be heard with open 
mouth. Finally, the pilgrim returned with his full of 
traveller’s tales, of adventures and escapes, together 
with (at the least) a certain aroma of piety. No wonder 
that the pilgrimage attracted the good, the bad and the 
indifferent. “There have been such in all ages. I 
suppose the characters in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
give a fair example of the mixed company who went 
on pilgrimage, of the variety of their motives, their 
characters and their conversation. 
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Apart from those to whom the pilgrimage was 
merely a sort of privileged holiday, there were those 
who undertook pilgrimage as a penance for crime, 
sometimes in chains; there were kings who wished 
to win battles, or to return thanks for having done so ; 
there were those who desired a son and heir, or a 
divorce from their wife; there were those who suffered 
from bodily ills and mental distresses, either their own 
or in the persons of those dear to them; there were 
those who sought indulgence; those who performed 
pilgrimage as substitute for another who would not 
or could not go himself. There were also those 
who sought an opportunity of thieving or of other 
misconduct, or of gaining free hospitality without 
work. 

Yet when the Lollard of 1407 protested against the 
singing and piping, the jangling of Canterbury bells, 
the tale-telling and lying, he is being perhaps rather 
hypercritical of a miscellaneous body of very ordinary 
folk out for a holiday. One cannot but sympathise 
with the reply of Archbishop Arundel, who declared 
that, when a barefoot pilgrim ‘ striketh his foot upon 
a stone and hurteth him sore,’ it is right that his fellow 
take out a bagpipe or begin a song ‘ to drive away his 
hurt.’ As the host of the Tabard truly remarked : 


For truly comfort nor mirth is none, 
To ride by the way dumb as a stone. 


Moreover, at all times there must, I think, have 
been a majority who had a real belief in prayer, just as 
I am sure there were those who returned home with 
bodies healed, with faith strengthened, with souls 
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refreshed. This never-ending stream of ordinary 
folk, cheerfully facing discomfort and the dislocation 
of their ordinary life, was carried on by its belief in the 
power, the necessity, of prayer, by its faith in the 
supernatural, its belief in the saints as a living force. 
Their pilgrimage led them to some spot primarily 
consecrated by some devoted life and since hallowed 
by the prayers of innumerable Christian people. 
When Sir Walter Raleigh wrote those beautiful 

lines : 

Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 

My staff of faith to walk upon, 

My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 

My bottle of salvation, 


My gown of glory (hope’s true gage), 
And then I’ll take my pilgrimage ; 


he reminded us that life itself is a pilgrimage; Jesus 
Christ is the Way; Heaven is the goal. ‘Like some 
quiet palmer,’ sings Sir Walter, ‘ travels my soul to the 
land of Heaven.’ He takes the various parts of the 
pilgrim’s traditional outfit and gives them a mystical 
meaning, as St. Paul did with the soldier’s equipment. 
Like Bunyan, he had to make a pilgrimage which 
should lead him through the shadow and bitterness 
of the prison-house. So must we all; yet the land 
of Heaven, the City Celestial, lies beyond. 


As one contemplates the present great revival of the 


2 As one looks back through the eyes of history at any large 
religious movement, one has to remember that, when the protesters 
made their protest against worldliness and lack of spirituality, the 
protest and the worldliness against which it was directed bulk far 
more largely in the written text than the silent, persevering piety and 
prayer of the unrecorded majority. 


BE 
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pilgrimage in its religious sense, at a time when the 
tour in its secular sense is universal, one cannot but 
notice that the pilgrim to Stratford, to the Tower of 
London, to the grave of the Unknown Warrior, is 
somewhat contemptuous of the pilgrim who visits the 
shrine of the Confessor, or the Empty Space at Canter- 
bury, not merely in order to satisfy a very natural 
interest or curiosity, but to pray. One asks oneself 
why this is. 

Of course, the motives which impelled the pilgrim 
of old time, the doubtful expedients by which the 
monks attracted the credulous—relics, miracles and 
so forth—have, like indulgences, largely lost their 
force. Yet, in the minds of many, pilgrimage is still 
associated with these incrustations ; the pilgrim is still 
regarded as a simpleton, or as a mere aper of a defunct 
tradition. Yet, to speak truly, the one pre-eminent 
quality which the pilgrim of to-day shares with his 
predecessor of past ages is his belief in the power of 
prayer, his belief in the reality of the saints; that is, 
his faith in the unseen. 

But there is, I think, another reason for the mis- 
understanding. To many a traveller, Shakespeare, 
Nelson, the Unknown Warrior are real personalities, 
while St. Thomas, St. Edward, St. Edmund and the 
rest of the noble army are visionary figures, who do 
not mean much to us to-day, even if they ever had any 
vital significance. The pen with which Shakespeare 
wrote would thrill one to whose lips St. Thomas’s hair- 
shirt would bring but a smile of contempt. Yet the 
life of St. Thomas is far more detailed and historical 
than the career of the great poet, nor, I think, do the 
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crowds of Stratford mean that our generation knows 
the works of Shakespeare with any greater familiarity. 

I have, therefore, in this little book tried not only to 
make some of these saints, these great figures in our 
country’s history, live again, but to show in what way 
they so strikingly impressed our ancestors that the 
habit arose of frequenting their resting-places after 
they were departed. For by looking backwards we are 
enabled to see forwards. The instinct which led men 
to reverence them may—may it not ?—imply that they 
lived, and perhaps died, for some cause, in defence of 
some quality, which nearly concerns us of to-day. The 
shrine, the tomb, the cathedral are (as Bishop Peacock 
said five hundred years ago) rememorative visible signs, 
for, he added, ‘ without rememorative signs, remem- 
brance must needs be feebler.’ 

As the pilgrim kneels at Canterbury, praying for the 
poor and oppressed of every nation, he feels very close 
to him the unconquerable soul of St. Thomas, infi- 
nitely purer and more potent than in 1170, and his 
prayers mingle with those of the martyr. Praying at 
Westminster that Christians everywhere, under the 
protection of Mother Church, may value the arts of 
peace above all the pagan glamour of military conquest, 
he sees the Confessor kneeling at his side. At Wal- 
singham the Magnificat is no longer merely a traditional 
psalm, lovely amid its clouds of incense ; it is a call to 
action ; for the presence of our Lady in this Casa Santa 
isevery real. ... 

So the blessed saints cast off the trappings of the 
stained-glass window; they step down and kneel by 
our side ; we see them to be men of like passions with 
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ourselves; we learn of them and share their ideals. 
With their aid we pray for the good estate, the peace 
and unity of the Catholic Church; we pray for our 
Church of England, that in her present revival she may 
bring her influence to bear on all the life of the nation, 
political, social, industrial; we pray for peace and 
justice throughout a united world of brothers. ‘ Our 
Father,’ we say; ‘ Thy Kingdom come in earth as it 
is in Heaven,’ and so saying, we know that the saints 
are joining their voices to ours; we know that we are 
asking the very thing for which they suffered and died. 
For we are ‘ Pilgrims of the Ages’ ; we have a world to 
win—or lose. We are not archeologists, nor tradition- 
alists, nor tourists merely ; we look back in order to see 
forwards ; we are practical folk. 

The pilgrim is a believer in the genius oct. In order, 
then, to appreciate truly the hallowed genius, he must 
know something of the /ocus. Just as the Shakespearean 
loves the byways of Stratford, as the Franciscan studies 
the topography of Assisi, so the pilgrim to Canterbury, 
for example, will delight to explore the city which owes 
its fame to St. Thomas. When he visits the Cathedral 
he will wish to know something of the manner of its 
building, something of the way of life of them who 
built it, for so he will draw near to the ‘ soul’ of the 
ancient place. I have therefore said something of the 
places in which these ancient shrines of England were 
set: cities, towns and villages: places sometimes 
humming with the industry of to-day, sometimes 
deserted and silent, peopled only by the spirits of the 
past. 

I have naturally treated of only a few of the almost 
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innumerable sacred sites of old England. Of the rest, 
some are forgotten ; others are now enjoying a revived 
interest. Every year one hears of new pilgrimages 
inaugurated to old scenes. Winchester, so vigorous in 
its new life ; Southwell, whose pilgrimage was estab- 
lished so many centuries ago by Thomas of Beverley, 
are two of the larger centres. The ruin of the great 
Benedictine Abbey of Bardney, in Lincolnshire, now 
has its pilgrimage, and has ceased to be merely a ruin ; 
Furness Abbey is in the same happy state. Of the 
smaller the list is endless; pilgrims may be met fol- 
lowing the roads to Hoxne, where St. Edmund died ; 
to St. Osyth’s shrine by Aylesbury ; to St. Sampson’s 
at Golant, and to St. Piran’s cell, both in Cornwall ; 
our Lady of Willesden, in London, has also her annual 
pilgrimage. 

To such one might well add Hursley, where Keble 
ministered ; Frome, where Fr. Bennett worked, and 
where Bishop Ken is buried; Moorwenstow, where 
Parson Hawker spent his long, devoted life; Little 
Gidding, home of the Ferrers ; and many another. 

The revival of the pilgrimage has had many good 
effects. Not so many years ago the village churches of 
England were to a great extent locked of a weekday ; 
cathedrals were open to tourists who paid fees, the 
chapels being generally disused. Prayer seemed to be 
discouraged. To-day all this is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the remote past, of the Dark Ages. For tothe 
pilgrim a church is a house of prayer, to welcome him 
on Saturday as well as on Sunday. In the chapels of 
his cathedral he wishes to find altars, not dustbins. 
To-day he finds these things, and he rejoices. 


_ 
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Perpetually he rejoices ; he finds the world of Nature 
full of joy; his pipe has twice its wonted fragrance ; 
the orchards weighted with fruit, the newly built hay- 
ricks, the old villages with their gay gardens, the forest- 
crowned heights, the flowers carpeting the woods, the 
blackbird in the apple-tree, the lark at Heaven’s gate, 
the fair yellow plain awaiting the reaper, the shining 
river rolling through it to the pearly hills beyond—all 
these greet him with a gladness which to one * long in 
city pent’ brings celestial harmony. The world is 
beautiful, as God meant it to be, and behind this great 
symphony the pilgrim looks for God Himself, seeks 
some hallowed place where the very fragrance and love- 
liness of the Divine Presence shall have a home. He 
desires to bring himself into spiritual touch with some 
‘just man made perfect,’ that by putting his own aims 
and desires in line with the saint’s, he may perchance 
be enabled to emulate him in the service of God and his 
neighbour. 

So the pilgrim returns home again, and takes up his 
daily work with renewed faith and renewed optimism. 
He has been in company with the unseen world ; he 
has had converse with them who engaged in high and 
noble endeavours, whose work sometimes seemed to 
fail, whose achievements often seemed to be destroyed, 
whose faith and ideals were generally greeted with 
ridicule and barbarity, and who yet were victors. 
So the pilgrim cheerfully carries on the great adventure 
of Christian faith and action, looking forward to the 
time when the kingdoms of this world shall become 


the Kingdom of the Lord Christ. 


GLASTONBURY 


THE CRADLE OF ENGLAND 


: O write about the birth of Glastonbury,’ it has 

been said, ‘is to write about a creation which 
has sprung from the sea, that has grown up silently 
in the marshes and meres and that loves to entangle 
itself in the magic mists of antiquity.’ 

Antiquity, hills and the sea—such is the setting of 
Glastonbury. In the museum there you will see an 
ancient boat, flat-bottomed, fashioned from the trunk 
of an oak-tree, age-hardened in the peat. When this 
venerable craft sailed the waters, the Tor of Glaston- 
bury was still lapped by the waves, for Severn Sea still 
overflowed most of the space between Mendip and 
Quantock ; it was a sea often navigated by the sailor 
saints of dim Celtica, those adventurous souls who 
made that magical land of the remote west a home 
of Christian enterprise. Far they travelled between 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales ; even carrying the Gospel 
into Brittany and as far as Switzerland. Of all this 
manifold activity Glastonbury was the centre, standing 
apart from imperial as from ecclesiastical Rome. The 
spreading sheets of water in which Glastonbury was 
set typify, I think, her ancient remoteness, her legen- 
dary isolation, in which the Arthurian tales came to 


life. From the waves rose green hills to act as guides 
15 
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to the mariner ; such was St. Michael’s Tor at Glaston- 
bury ; such was Brent Knoll, nearer to the coast ; and 
in our own day one may, at times of heavy rain, see 
the ancient conditions brought again into being. 
Again the plain is covered with water, again the mists 
curl above the meres, and once more Glaston rises 
from the waves, an ‘ embodiment of the ark of Salva- 
tion,’ the goal of St. Joseph’s long seafaring. 

As late as the sixteenth century, Glastonbury was 
approachable from the sea by considerable boats along 
the rivers Parret, Brue and Axe ; meanwhile the monks 
had with skill and energy fertilised the great plain. 
There was near Meare in prehistoric times a lake 
village, whose inhabitants dwelt in houses set on piles ; 
at the Dissolution there was still a lake four miles in 
circumference, in which the Abbot stocked his fish. 
To-day you may see his manor-house and the pleasant 
remains of his fisherman’s lodge, a stone building of 
1335, while all around, as the result of continual work 
by the monks and their hosts of dependent villagers, 
lay—as they lie to-day—the level green pastures, inter- 
sected by dykes, cuts and drains, the line of the Polden 
Hills rising in the midst. Beyond the Poldens, 
between the two Glaston villages of Chedzoy and 
Weston Zoyland, was fought the tragic struggle of 
Sedgemoor. On the church wall* of the first, Mon- 
mouth’s hapless rustics whetted their scythes and 
billhooks for the fight ; in Zoyland Church were im- 


prisoned many who were not slain, there to await the 


» Both churches show the initials of Abbot Bere, last but one of 
Glaston, who built so much—much, too, that was destined in a year 
or two to be destroyed. 
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barbarity of Jeffreys. Under these quiet fields many 
hundreds lie buried, where the cows graze, knee-deep, 
in the sunshine and the lark sings under the blue dome. 

There is assuredly no part of England so fraught with 
dreams as this Glastonbury plain. Crowland Abbey, 
too, stands among the plains, but there is something 
forbidding about that fen-country. Here is the 
‘island-valley of Avilion ’ (Avalon, the apple-island), 
* deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawns.’ 

As the pilgrim wanders among these villages, wonder- 
ing at the varied beauty of the church-towers—nor 
anywhere in the world will he find more beautiful— 
his mind will continually turn to the antiquity of the 
Christian tradition. Not far to the south runs the 
Roman Fosse Way, but that is not so old as the story 
of St. Joseph, who planted his blossoming staff on 
Wearyall Hill and buried the Holy Grail by Chalice 
Hill, thus sanctifying for ever this holy place. 

It was, they relate, about thirty years after the 
Ascension of our Lord that St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
who had begged His Body from Pilate, set out on a 
long journey to Europe. He was the companion of 
St. Philip, and the legend tells how, with eleven other 
followers of that Apostle, he carried away from Pales- 
tine the Holy Grail—the chalice which our Lord had 
used in the Upper Room at the Last Supper. 

About a.p. 63, after tramping across France from 
Marseilles, they took ship to Cornwall, and tramped 
on again until on the Isle of Avalon, near where 
Glastonbury now is, St. Joseph was too weary to 
journey any farther. 

On Wearyall Hill, St. Joseph’s staff, struck into the 
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ground overnight, had blossomed in the morn; and 
the Thorn of Glastonbury, through much persecution, 
still blossoms at Christmastide. Here they buried the 
Sacred Cup, where the spring yet flows red as blood. 
Here the little church of wattles was built; here the 
king of the land gave them the ‘ twelve hides ’ which 
became the nucleus of the great landed possessions 
of the later abbey; and hence began, in a.p. 63, the con- 
version of all this western portion of Britain. 

When I last visited Glastonbury I had but newly 
read The Coming of the Saints, and Dr. Taylor’s vivid 
and recondite enthusiasm had given a new orientation 
to my visit. It had initiated me into the Round Table ; 
my quest was no longer for mere carven stones, relics 
of medieval monks, but for the Grail itself. 

Pilgrimages to ruined abbeys generally leave on my 
mind a certain chill discouragement. Beautiful and 
imposing as these sad stones are, yet the recorded 
history of those who here led their consecrated life is 
so beset with quarrels, with ecclesiastical jealousies, 
with the continual assertion of rights, with the adminis- 
tration of vast and complicated estates, that the power 
of prayer, the beauty of worship, the humility of a life 
lived near to God—of these one almost loses sight. 

Nor is Glastonbury different. By changes of 
Government, by disputes about jurisdiction and 
property, by strife between abbot and bishop, the long 
tenor of her history is perpetually disturbed. About 
950, when Glastonbury was already an old-established 
monastery, St. Dunstan, becoming Abbot, proceeded 
to introduce some of the efficiency of the revived 
Benedictine rule. ‘The Conqueror continued the work 
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by deporting the English Abbot and setting up Abbot 
Thurstin, who was so determined to make the reluctant 
monks sing their Plain Song in the Roman way that he 
hired soldiers to shoot down the unhappy brothers as 
they fled for refuge to the altar! There followed long 
years of contest with the diocesan, and at last efficiency 
won the day. The Abbey emerges as a place of vast 
and wonderful buildings, great estates, and wide 
territorial influence ; an effective organisation for the 
relief of the poor, a place of education and comfort, a 
great centre of hospitality. 

The most perfect relic of the monastic buildings 
is the Abbot’s Kitchen; the ‘ Tribunal,’ too, still 
stands in the town, reminding us that the lord Abbot 
was an important Justice of the Peace. Iam oppressed 
by the kitchen and the law court. That they should 
survive while the great House of Prayer and Praise is 
but a broken arch and a few feet of arcading! Does 
one see pictured here something of that cultured 
materialism which marked so often the collapse of 
monastic life ? 

I have spoken of the House of Prayer as in irrev- 
ocable ruin. Yet there is one exception. Our Lady’s 
Chapel—commonly called, after its founder, St. 
Joseph’s—only awaits the hand of the pious repairer, 
and again the pilgrim will be able to kneel in prayer on 
the most hallowed of all places in England. 

For here is the real interest of Glastonbury. When 
the fire of 1184 devoured the original ‘ wattled chapel,’ 
which had already been devoutly encased in wood and 
stone, in such veneration was it held that it was rebuilt 
on exactly the same site. Not even the most sweeping 
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renovator of the Abbey buildings dared to interfere 
with this little plot of ground. It is the most sacred 
spot in England, the cradle of our Christianity. 

It is nearly four hundred years since Abbot Whyting, 
the last but not the least worthy of a long line, was 
barbarously done to death on the summit of the tor 
which rises so suddenly from the plain, since the great 
and proud Abbey was given over to destruction, to 
become for centuries a quarry for road-metal. Not 
many years ago the English Church regained posses- 
sion of the sad remains. It was a notable recovery. 
Now is the time of reparation. Not only is it necessary 
that walls should be made safe; more than material 
repair is required. ‘The spiritual vitality of the place 
calls aloud for restoration. ‘The site of the high altar 
is at present railed off, but that is not enough. The 
Church is no mere custodian of dry bones; an altar 
should be set in that hallowed spot, so that in summer- 
time Mass might be sung amid the ruins, and so the 
waste places might be repaired. 

That exquisite work of art, the Lady Chapel, built 
about 1186 by Henry II, perhaps as an act of repara- 
tion for the crime of 1170, still has sound walls; the 
splendid doorways, especially that on the north, and 
the stately arcading are comparatively well preserved. 
The eastward extension which united the chapel to 
the vanished church is of slightly later date; the 
eastern doorway now opens on to the turf. In the 
later Middle Ages, when this sacred place had become 
a favourite burial-place, a crypt was made by raising 
the floor of the chapel and so marring the proportions 
of the interior arcade. This vault has now fallen in, 
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Lady Chapel so repaired. Having thus made a House 
of Prayer, we have begun the redemption of Glaston. 

When I was there not long ago, many visitors were 
strolling about. It was a sunny day of great white 
clouds. ... For a moment a cumulus seemed to com- 
plete the lofty broken arch which was once the entrance 
to the choir. For a moment I had a vision of the 
past . . . and of the future. 

But the conversation of those that passed set me 
thinking. There is a danger lest Glastonbury become 
merely one of the ‘ high places’ of the Unknown God, 
faintly tinged with a vague Tennysonian mysticism. 
Sentimental religion is not equivalent to religious 
sentiment. . . . Then I thought of the Glastonbury 
pilgrimage, which yearly grows more thronged. From 
the church of St. John, just without the Abbey grounds, 
the pilgrims march in their hundreds to the sacred site, 
vestments and banners gleaming, incense-smoke rising 
in clouds, amid the sound of many voices singing of the 
Faith which was and is and is to come, the Faith which 
caused the little church of wattles to be built all those 
centuries ago, the Faith which shall make our wars to 
cease and which shall restore sanity and justice to 
these latter days. 

The sternly critical historian, a title which I do not 
claim, is at a loss to know at what point he may apply 
the term ‘historical’ to the annals of this bewildering 
place, for the roots of Christianity in this land go down 
farther than the eye of man can pierce. When King Ine 
of Wessex, already a Christian, penetrated into Somer- 
set at the end of the seventh century, and at the insti- 
gation of good St. Aldhelm refounded Glastonbury, he 
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found buildings already there. A new stone abbey was 
_ built, over which Beowald presided as first English 
Abbot of St. Peter and St. Paul at Glastonbury. 

In 601 a king of Devon granted a charter to Glaston- 
bury, by which the Abbey. became possessed of its 
“xii. hides of land.’ Even then the church was called 
* vetusta ’ or ancient. 

In 530 St. David travelled to Glastonbury, and would 
have rededicated the ancient church had not a vision of 
Christ warned him that it was already hallowed in 
honour of Blessed Mary. 

In 439 came St. Patrick. He repaired the ancient 
church as well as the hill-top church of St. Michael. 
Possibly it was he, fresh from visiting St. Martin in 
Gaul, who implanted at Glastonbury the monastic 
enthusiasm of the Gallican Church. 

In 160, so the story ran, Fagan and Diruvian came 
over from Rome at the request of the British king 
Lucius, repaired the old church of Glaston, built a new 
one of stone and set up St. Michael’s on the Tor. 

Then we come back to the story of St. Joseph of 
Arimathea arriving at this spot, already sacred in the 
eyes of the heathen Celts, their Western Isle whither 
were conveyed the souls of their departed. 

So, as we stand to-day in the ruin of the Vetusta 
Ecclesia, we are at the junction of history and legend 
in the development of our country and our faith. 


The Abbey harboured many and various relics. As 
befitted the centre of the early Church there were 
remembrances of notable Christians from all sides. St. 
Patrick, St. Bridget, St. Benignus from early Ireland ; 
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St. David, St. Cadoc and St. Iltyd from Wales; St. 
_ Petroc from Cornwall ; St. Martin and St. Hilary from 
Gaul—such are but a few of those whose names figured 
among the relics of Glaston. Royalty too was well 
represented, for there were relics of the Empress 
Helena, native of Britain, mother of Constantine, 
ancestor (it is said) of Arthur, and discoverer of the 
Holy Cross. Many relics of saints were brought here 
from the north to find a refuge from the savagery of 
Dane and Norseman. Here too were buried three 
kings who reigned in England before the Conquest. 

Two pyramids, of which pictures have come down to 
us, marked the resting-place of King Arthur and Queen 
Guinevere, buried here in 542. In the reign of 
- Henry II the remains were disinterred and enshrined 
in the church, the bones of the king being found to be 
of great size, and the skull pierced by ten wounds. The 
queen’s tresses shone golden and bright until touched, 
when they dissolved into dust. A hundred years later 
Edward I and Queen Eleanor came to Glastonbury, 
_when the remains of the royal pair were again opened 
to the view of their successors. Where rests the king 
to-day ? Who knows? ‘For all my mind is clouded 
with a doubt’; from the great deep to the great deep 
he has passed. 

But before long the remains of St. Joseph, which the 
monks declared they had found, being enshrined in the 
venerable Lady Chapel, outshone all the other relics, 
attracting hosts of pilgrims. The chapel indeed gained 
the name of St. Joseph’s, by which it is usually known 
to-day. 

In addition to this venerable place, the pilgrim should 

CE 
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observe the two great piers of the central tower, with the 
splendid arches below, and the chapel of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury in the north transept. With some parts of 
the choir wall, that is all that is left of a church which 
was five hundred and thirty feet in length. Of other 
buildings, we have the Abbot’s curious kitchen of the 
fourteenth century, with a fireplace at each of its four 
corners ; the stately George Inn, which housed such 
pilgrims as wished to bide longer than the normal two 
days and nights, as well as ‘those whose characters 
made them incongruous’ in the Abbey itself; the 
Tribunal, set up by Abbot Bere, as the seat of the 
abbot’s justice, independent of the king’s, and as a 
gaola pro prisonibus taken in the ‘ xii. hides’; by the 
Abbey entrance is the women’s hospital, with hall and 
chapel, also the work of Abbot Bere; here live eleven old 
women, while St. Mary Magdalen’s, or St. Margaret’s, 
Hospital houses eleven old men. This is a building of 
the fourteenth century, with a fine bell-cot, though 
only the chapel remains of the original structure. In 
Bere Lane is a magnificent barn, with transepts and 
buttresses, the gables adorned with the emblems of the 
Evangelists, a stately relic of monastic agriculture, 

The pilgrim should not neglect the churches of 
Glaston. St. John’s contains the curious tomb of 
John Camel, chapman or salesman to the Abbey, who 
was a benefactor both of this church and of the church 
of St. Benignus. 

In Queen Mary’s reign four of the old Glastonbury 
monks wrote a sad letter to her, begging to be allowed 
to go back to the site of their old home ‘ that with our 
labour and husbandry we may live there, a few of us, 
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in our religious habits.’ But the day of Glastonbury 
was over. The king had his spoil, and great it was ; 
the buildings, occupied for a time by Flemish weavers, 
fell into decay, were used as a quarry and disappeared. 

Passing the Chalice Spring the pilgrim starts the 
steep ascent of the Tor. It is said that in the dusk of 
an evening, on the way up the hill, may be seen sitting 
on a stile an old and headless man. It is poor old 
Abbot Whyting, whose barbarous murder on the Tor 
closed the medieval history of Glastonbury. The 
Chalice Spring marks, they say, the spot where St. 
Joseph buried the Holy Grail, so beginning the story of 
Glastonbury ; here by this fourteenth-century tower 
it ended. For it was here that on November 15th, 
1539, Abbot Whyting and two of his monks were 
hanged, drawn and quartered, victims of envy, hatred 
and malice. The end-—yet not for all time. 

In the Abbey grounds grows and blows a child of 
the original Glastonbury Thorn, the Thorn which 
blossoms at Christmas, and which stood on Wearyall 
Hill. For here St. Joseph struck his staff into the earth. 
The old tree was hacked down by a Puritan soldier 
with such violence that he cut off his own leg. But 
now that ‘seven times have passed over it,’ perhaps 
the recovery has begun, and not of the Christmas Thorn 
only, but of that faith which renews at every Christmas 
its devotion to the Babe in the Manger, the God of 
simpleness and peace. 


WALSINGHAM 


THE HOME OF OUR LADY 


O come afoot to Walsingham for the first time 

is a thrilling experience. One is treading a 
road trodden by so many thousands of our forbears 
in the Faith; one is aiming at a goal fragrant 
with so many centuries of prayers; one is exempli- 
fying in one’s person the revival of a good old 
custom, the recovery, perhaps, of a power long since 
abandoned. 

In the enchanting town of King’s Lynn I had 
visited our Lady’s Chapel of the Red Mount, where 
the pilgrims of old time were shriven. It is a beautiful 
place of the fifteenth century, and architecturally most 
interesting, having a lower and an upper chapel, and a 
tiny priest’s abode, with a gallery running round. 

There was a time when the ‘Milky Way’ was 
known as ‘Walsingham Way.’ The multitude of 
stars suggested, I suppose, the countless hosts who 
made for our Lady’s shrine. As I drew near to my 
happy valley I became dimly conscious of the in- 
numerable throng. The road was still and lonely, 
and amid the birds’ last songs methought I heard a 
tramp of feet, a sound of singing. Then I fell in with 
an aged rustic, a slow-spoken, thoughtful man, going 


in Sunday-best on a visit to a neighbouring village. 
28 
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A Churchman he was, I gathered, and a man of dis- 
cernment ; the farm-worker, he told me, gets a bare 
living wage, but ’tis hard work he does and useful work, 
and deserving o’ good pay. He had a brother a miner, 
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and ’twas the same there. Seemed to him as some 
great changes were wanted. At a cross-roads we 
parted, and I went on my way rejoicing, for was not 
here the very spirit of Magnificat? Exalting the 
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humble and meek ; filling the hungry with good things 
—are not these the ‘ great changes ’ which are so much 
wanted? ...So I came into the narrow street of 
Walsingham. 

Surrounded by the ancient houses of the Common 
Place stands the Conduit, a relic of the thirteenth 
century, for water must have been a prime need of the 
armies of travel-stained wanderers. I, too, needed 
refreshment. Passing the battered entrance-gate of 
the Austin Priory, through which entrance is only 
of a Wednesday—charge : sixpence (the door was ajar 
and I caught my sole glimpse of that great and lonely 
arch among the trees)—I turned into the Friday 
Market and hied me to the Black Lion, which owes 
its title, they say, to Queen Philippa of Hainault, who 
with her husband, Edward III, rested here in 1361. 
I hope she rested as well as I. 

Sitting alone, I contemplated contrasts. The origin 
of Walsingham’s greatness was the appearance of our 
Lady in 1061 to the Lady of the Manor of Walsingham, 
Riceldie de Faverches (or Favraches) who built, as 
bidden, a replica of the Holy Home of Nazareth ; the 
present Lord of the Manor, having enclosed the few 
ruins with a high wall, admits Visitors on one day only. 
At the Dissolution the site was sold to the governor of 
Walsingham Hospital ‘for the use of the people’; 
but he kept it for his own enjoyment. 

To this Casa Santa and its famous statue came 
English royalty galore. On one occasion Edward I 
here promised faithfully to carry out his Flemish 
alliance. Edward III, who stayed in my inn, was a 
great believer in the efficacy of Walsingham. It was 
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- owing to him that David Bruce, the Duke of Brittany 

_and the Duke of Anjou, made pilgrimage hither. 
Henry VIII probably made his first visit to Walsing- 

_ ham in the company of his father, who after the defeat 
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of Simnel hung his banner at the shrine in gratitude. 
The blu monarch came again in 1511 with his first 
unhappy queen, Katherine. Barefoot he walked from 
Barsham Hall—that magnificent brick house with its 
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stately gatehouse, which you will see a few miles away, 
to the south—kneeling for a moment doubtless at the 
lovely Shoe Chapel, where pilgrims usually removed 
their shoes. It was this same Henry who laid the 
place waste, as it is to-day, and who yet, so it is said, 
commended his soul in his last hour to our Lady of 
Walsingham ! 

Besides the costly gifts of kings and nobles, English 
and foreign, thousands of low degree came to offer 
their gifts and prayers. I like especially to think of 
good Margaret Paston, faring hither to pray for her 
husband who lay sick in London Town. ‘I have be 
hestyd,’ writes this most delightful letter-writer, ‘ to 
gon on pylgreymmays to Walsyngham for yow.’ 

The best-known description of Walsingham is the 
famous one in Erasmus’s Co//oguy. In that age of 
Renaissance there must have been many who, like 
Erasmus, were more than a trifle impatient of mere 
ignorance and superstition, and who yet came to pray. 
There is, too, something characteristic of the times in 
the great man’s behaviour ; for although he was a life- 
long invalid, he prayed, not for his own health, but 
for the success of the Holy League of Europe, which 
with the accession of Pope Leo seemed at the time to 
hold out a promise of real peace. Nor did he offer any 
present of material value—silver and gold had he none 
—but a Greek ode, which he had composed, and which 
the canons took for Hebrew! Here we have the 
modern spirit (which values the things of the mind 
more highly than rubies, and which has room in its 
aspirations for more than bodily health) united to the 
traditional devotion, though scornful of its material 
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trappings, as of its legendaryaccretions. But Erasmus 
marks the turning of the ways. 

On my first visit (fortunately a first visit to Walsing- 
ham means a second) I saw not the holy wells, nor the 
east end of the church, nor those other relics of refec- 
tory and so forth, all which stand within the park 
enclosure. Yet the wells still attract their votaries, 
and the lofty east window of the Church of the Austin 
Canons reminds one of the vastness of the building, 
two hundred and fifty feet long, which was erected 
by the side of the original wooden chapel. This was 
eventually cased in stone and joined on to the great 
church as a northern transept in 1420. 

‘ Pilgrims are,’ Erasmus wrote, ‘admitted through 
a narrow door at each side. Wax tapers yield a most 
pleasant and odoriferous smell; it is bright and 
shining all over with jewels, gold and silver.’ That was 
in I1$I1; twenty-five years later all was at an end. 
Among the rich spoil which came to Henry VIII was a 
necklace which he had with his royal hand hung round 
the neck of our Lady’s statue. Did he perchance give 
it to one of his later wives ? 

The statue was taken to London and burnt at 
Chelsea; the buildings were destroyed, and Walsing- 
ham became a Norfolk village like any other. 

Deprived of the splendours of the past, I turned 
with joy to the simpler, more intimate, promise of the 
future; for the real centre of Walsingham to-day is 
the parish church. The Seven-Sacrament font is a 
very noble relic of the past, and comparatively little 
damaged ; the porches are fine ; there are good screens 
and some interesting Tudor glass, said to have been 
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given by Henry VII. Yet it is not, I think, to any 
remains of the past that the church owes its attractive- 
ness, but rather to the throb of its present warmth and 
vitality. The entering pilgrim knows it for a place of 
worship, prayer and service; what he seeks here he 
finds, and goes on his way singing. For Catholicism 
is the religion of optimism, and that finds its highest 
expression in our Lady’s song. So the pilgrim is right 
to sing, for he has found new strength to fight the Evil 
One. ‘ Courage, camarade, he sings, ‘le diable est 
mort!’ le hath put down the mighty, blessed be 
His name ! 

After Mass, I went into our Lady’s Chapel. It isa 
fair place. On the altar reposes the Blessed Sacrament. 
On a column facing northward towards the site of her 
former glory is the statue of her who is blessed to all 
generations ; in her lap she holds the Redeemer of 
tne world. .... 

The folk were gone home to dinner. The priest 
knelt by the Blessed Presence; in the beautiful old 
stalls anun wasat prayer,andI.. . I offered my prayer 
and lit my tapers at the shrine, praising God for this 
revival and reparation. In simple humility, the shrine, 
once surrounded by untold wealth, once thronged by 
thousands, has taken its place in the people’s church. 
Many are the marks of devotion ; many the records of 
gratitude for help: intercessions are sent from all 
parts of the world to be offered here... . 


Mother of Christ, and all men’s Mother, 
Where thou sittest the stars between, 
Pluck His robe for His toiling brother, 
Stricken with sin. 
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A few years ago three Londoners made the first 
Walsingham pilgrimage of modern days. ‘To-day 
every year the hundreds increase. The good sisters 
of Horbury keep a Pilgrim Hostel; there are the 
Pilgrims’ Rest andthe Pilgrims’ Shop. Walsingham is 
living again, living in the prayers of the wayfaring man. 

As I left the little place I sang; nor did I sadly sing, 
as Lord Arundel sang in the Tower: 

Weep, weep, O Walsingham, 
Whose days are nights, 


Blessings turned to blasphemies, 
Holy deeds to despites. 


No, rather, I sang as the pilgrim of to-day sings : 


Again in her home her due honour is taught; 
Her name is invoked, her fair graces besought. 
Ave Maria! 


It was Sunday noon, and the roads were empty ; 
in the silence the stream bickered down the glen, and 
the ‘ smalle fowles ’ were making melody—Ave Maria ! 


ot: ALBANS 


AND ENGLAND’S FIRST MARTYR 


’ was one of those days which reveal the past. 
The rain was over, and I sat among the wild roses 
which adorn the ruined wall of Verulamium. From 
the site of that Roman city in the lonely valley, 
I looked across the green meadows to the great tower 
which so solidly surmounts the vast structure of St. 
Alban’s Cathedral on the opposite hill. In a willow- 
tree not far off a blackbird sang. 

Gradually Verulamium repeopled itself. I saw the 
Roman city as it was in A.D. 300—a prosperous place, 
a centre of civilisation, with fine streets and build- 
ings, surrounded by smiling cornfields. Among the 
public buildings would be a Christian church as there 
was at Silchester; for by this time the Faith had 
spread, among both Romans and Britons, civil and 
military. 

In the garrison is a young officer called Alban. He 
is not a Christian, but we see him as an upright man, 
ripe for the good seed. . . . 

Then comes a sudden and fearful change. With 
the accession of Diocletian, the Christian Faith is 
everywhere persecuted, and in time orders come to 
Verulamium that ‘this way’ is to be rooted out. 


Doubtless Alban is to be employed in this soldierly 
37 
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task, when one night a Christian priest, to whom the 
name Amphibalus has been given, comes, with the 
persecutors on his trail, to Alban’s house, begging for 
shelter. Quickly he is invited in and given food 
and concealment. But the fugitive has been traced, 
and soon his protector is denounced. 

In the meantime, however, Alban, having noticed 
his guest’s manner of life, his earnest prayers, engages 
him in conversation and receives the proscribed Faith. 
Immediately the newly baptised convert has to face 
the test. When the soldiery appear he disguises him- 
self in the priest’s cloak, allowing the other to escape ; 
himself he hands over—to death. 

Steadfastly he declares himself a Christian: “I 
worship and adore the true and living God, Creator 
of all things.” Steadfastly he refuses to sacrifice to 
the gods of Rome, refuses to betray Amphibalus. 
Steadfastly he endures torture, and, unmoved, is con- 
demned to be beheaded. On the eve of Death he has 
discovered the secret of Life. . . . Such is the drama 
which I see enacted in this Roman city. 

So amid a dense throng the brave soldier was led 
across the little Ver and up the opposite slope; many 
miracles are said to have occurred on the way, but one 
more credible than the rest. The soldier who had 
the duty of executing the saint and who walked by his 
side, suddenly casting away his sword, declared him- 
self a Christian and fell at Alban’s feet. If he might 
not die for him, he would, he said, at any rate die with 
him. And so it was. Another performed the awful 
task, and on June 22nd, 303, the two, one but newly 
baptised, the other an unbaptised and unknown 
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warrior, were slain and entered into their glory. Such 
was the first English martyrdom. 

The top of the sacred hill was clothed, Bede says, 
with all manner of wild flowers, as is the place where I 
am seated this summer day. On that starry summit 
arose in a few years—for under Constantine the days of 
persecution were passed—a small church ‘ but of won- 
derful workmanship.’ Then came the retirement of the 
Romans and the incursion of heathendom, when the 
church was swept away. 

The relics had, however, been preserved, so that 
when in the eighth century King Offa founded a mon- 
astery here, the remains of St. Alban were duly pre- 
served therein. When, in 930, the Danes sacked the 
Abbey they carried off the relics to Denmark, but 
before long the monks succeeded in recovering their 
most cherished possession, and set Master John, the 
goldsmith of St. Alban’s, to make a shrine for the 
hallowed remains. 

In 1077 Abbot Paul, who had been brought by the 
Conqueror from Caen, the city of two Norman abbeys, 
began to rebuild Offa’s English foundation. Roman 
bricks from deserted Verulamium were used in the 
work, and the great tower gleams red against the sky as 
I look across at it to-day—a tower unlike any other in 
England. In the Norman building were used English 
balusters from the old church. You will see them in 
the triforium, supporting arches of Roman brick. So 
three races are here united in beautifying the House 
of God. 

The new church was consecrated in 1115, and imme- 
diately another craftsman of repute was set to work to 
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ST. ALBAN’S 41 
embellish the shrine of St. Alban. Hammered gold 


_ was used, decorated with cameos. More than once, 
_ however, the abbots of St. Alban’s, more humane than 
some of their later successors, removed the treasures of 
their church in order to supply the wants of their poor 
neighbours during famine. Yet the shrine continued 
to grow more splendid as the years passed. On the 
Purbeck marble base, carved and painted, stood the 
shrine of gold and silver encrusted with jewels, at the 
end being an enthroned Madonna with her Son. 
Above the shrine itself towered a bejewelled canopy 
with turrets, crystal domes, two rayed suns of gold and 
a silver eagle over all. At the west end of the shrine 
stood the silver altar of the saint. The whole chapel 
was one blaze of precious metals and stones, over 
which continual guard was kept from a watching-loft, 
erected about 1430, with a relic-cupboard below. The 
carving on the back was obviously done by a merry 
rustic, whose little scenes of rural life still delight the 
pilgrim’s eye. 

On thesouth of theshrine is a magnificent thirteenth- 
century grille, through which many a pilgrim must 
have gazed. Above is the monument of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, that learned, brilliant and erratic 
man of action, whose opponent on the battlefield, Joan 
of Arc, was so precisely his opposite, and who founded 
the Bodleian Library—largely with books taken from 
the Louvre. Joan was burnt as a witch, and the Duke 
was buried in state in St. Alban’s Abbey, being 
acclaimed as ‘Good Duke Humphrey.’ In the saint’s 
chapel is a trap-door leading to the Duke’s vault, in 
which you may, if you care, look upon his coffin. He 

DE 
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died in 1447, a type of the soldier of his times, in whom 
good qualities and bad were curiously intermingled. 

At the Dissolution the shrine with its base was demol- 
ished, and the relics destroyed. At the same time all 
the figures in the great choir screen were smashed. The 
vandals even went so far as to undermine one of the 
piers of the central tower, hoping that it would collapse. 
This malevolence was not discovered until the restor- 
ation of 1870, when the tower was in actual danger 
of falling. Happily it is now more stable than ever ; 
moreover, the screen has been devoutly repaired and 
new figures inhabit the niches. You will see St. Alban 
and St. Amphibalus, one on each side of the high altar, 
while at the back of the screen, overlooking the shrine, 
stands our Lady with her Child. This magnificent 
screen, standing to the east of the beautiful rood-screen 
is (like the Lady Chapel) an instance of worthy restor- 
ation in a building, where much of the modern building 
is uninspired. As for the west front, it is a stony night- 
mare ! 

The shrine itself was supposed to be lost beyond 
recall, but in the last century some two thousand frag- 
ments of the Purbeck marble base were found walled up 
in the arches; with infinite love and care these were 
pieced together, with the result which is to-day to be 
seen on the original site at the back of the high altar. 

At the eastern end you will see the martyrdom 
carved. On the south is a figure of King Offa; the 
holes in the base were for the insertion of diseased 
limbs; in the niches offerings were placed. The 
carving of this pathetic relic is still extremely beautiful, 
and some remains of the original colour are yet to be 
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seen. The twisted shafts which once stood round the 
shrine, as at Westminster, were for holding tapers. 


To the north of the chapel is a sad relic of the shrine 
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of St. Amphibalus. Captured in Wales, he was brought 


back to Verulamium and martyred. His name is to be 


: Amphibalus or ‘the Cloak.’ 


seen, carved there in 1350 
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Besides the ground-plan of the cloisters, nothing is 
left of the Abbey buildings, vast as they must have 
been, except the great gate. It is a building with a sad 
past, a past which reminds one that abbeys, great and 
powerful, were not always friends of the outcast nor 
protectors of the poor. The lord Abbot of St. Alban’s 
kept the town in serfdom to his house. This great gate 
was his prison, below which you may still see the dun- 
geons. In spite of the bitter poverty of the people, 
aggravated by the tyranny of the Government after 
the Black Death and by the monstrous wars, the 
Abbot compelled all men to grind corn at the Abbey 
mills, carrying off the burgesses’ own millstones to the 
Abbey. 

Then came John Ball, protector of the poor, who has 
so unjustly been called mad. ‘ Jack Miller,’ he sang, 
‘asketh help to turn his mill aright. Let Right go 
before Might; so goeth our mill aright!’ It was the 
oppressed people’s call to action, and they burst 
through this gate, entered the stately precincts and 
compelled the Abbey to hand over their charters of 
servitude. Moreover, they tore up from the floor the 
confiscated millstones, as a sign of their recovered 
liberty. Will Grindcob was the hero of that time; 
when the king had broken his promise to the distracted 
people, Will was captured, but promised:his life if he 
would prevail on the folk at St. Albans to restore the 
charters to the Abbey. ‘ If I die,’ said he to his fellow- 
townsmen, ‘I shall die for the freedom which we have 
won, counting myself happy to end my life by such a 
martyrdom.’ It is of the tragedy of history that John 
Ball and Will Grindcob were executed at this gateway, 
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_ for defending English liberties against the great Abbey 
to which it is the entrance. 

The town of St. Alban’s is full of charm and interest. 
Steep Fishpool Street and wide St. Peter’s Street, where 
twice in the Wars of the Roses much English blood was 
uselessly shed, are characteristic English town streets. 
St. Michael’s Church, where is Lord Bacon’s monu- 
ment, is of great age, part of it dating back to the tenth 
century. South-west of the church stood the amphi- 
theatre of the Roman city of Verulamium, the founda- 
tions of which have been excavated, but are now under 
the peaceful turf. 

Last year—1927—-was celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the bishopric of St. 
Alban’s, and nobly it was carried out. An altar was set 
up in the saint’s chapel, and offerings were made at the 
shrine. On the altar burned a candle sent specially by 
the Serbian Metropolitan in honour of the saint. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was there, and represen- 
tatives of every parish in the diocese, led by their own 
mitred bishop and father in God, did honour to the 
Cathedral which has arisen over the resting-place of 
that brave Christian man who died for his Faith and 
ours more than 1600 years ago. 

Such is the power of personal influence. ‘ The good 
man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
good things.’ It was the good heart of Amphibalus 
which converted Alban, and it was personal contact 
with Alban which turned the heart of the unknown 
executioner. May the prayers of St. Alban in this 
sanctified place still avail for us in these latter days ! 


IONA 


THE WESTERN ISLE OF THE SAINTS 


HE roots of Iona’s story go deep into the mists 

of prehistoric times. They tell that when 
St. Patrick returned from Gaul to Ireland early in 
the fifth century and braved the fires of Tara, he con- 
verted St. Columb’s great-grandfather, who was son to 
King Niall. Ireland, which had not been Christianised 
by the Romans when the Faith came to Britain in the 
wake of the imperial armies, now received its con- 
version, while at the same time a large part of Britain 
was still under the sway of the heathen English. 

An almost immediate sign of the conversion of Ire- 
land was an eagerness to propagate the good news. A 
party of ‘ Scots,’ as the Irish were called, crossed over 
to Scotland, and settling in southern Argyllshire, called 
their new home ‘ Dalriada,’ after their abode across the 
seas. Thus, in time, the whole country—originally 
named Alba—gained the name of Scotland. 

Erca, daughter of the first king of Scottish Dalriada, 
was St. Columb’s grandmother, so that when the saint 
crossed the strait to Iona, an island within Dalriada, to 
bring support to the Scots, who were sorely oppressed 
by the Picts of the country, he was rejoining his own 
folk. He was also taking a step destined to mean much 
in the story of our civilisation. 

46 
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He was born in Donegal in 521, more than fifty years 
after St. Patrick’s death, and baptised Columb, ‘ the 
dove.’ Both his parents being of royal blood, he was— 
as was the custom with royal children—brought up by 
a foster-father, and as this latter was a priest, the boy 
got the name of Columbkill, or ‘ Columb of the Cell.’ 
Well educated in more than one of the many monastic 
schools of Ireland, as became one who was to be 

A sage, a poet and a seer, 

A light beloved, pure and clear, 
he had as a fellow-scholar St. Brendan, who preceded 
him into Scotland. 

Having taken monastic vows and been ordained 
priest, Columb, when barely twenty-five, founded at 
Derry his first monastery, whence he travelled round 
Ireland, founding many houses, including the famous 
Kells, and baptising ‘numerous multitudes.’ In 563 
he suddenly left the country. 

The reason thereof is strange reading. In the first 
place King Diarmaid had killed one Curnan, who was 
enjoying the protection of Columb ; then there was the 
well-known tale of the ‘ purloined psalter.’ It was told 
that Columb, being on a visit to St. Finnian of Moville, 
his old schoolmaster, secretly by night made a copy of 
the saint’s psalter, having none of his own. The owner 
guessed what was toward, and when the copy was com- 
plete, claimed it—as the law held—for his own. King 
Diarmaid, being asked to decide, said: ‘To every cow 
its calf: the book is Finnian’s.’ Columb, we are asked 
to believe, in an outburst of the old Adam, aroused his 
clan, who defeated the king’s men with great slaughter 
at the battle of Cooldrevny. 
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A synod was held, and Columb barely escaped ex- 
communication ; only Brendan and Finnian voted for 
him; but he was bidden to quit his country and go 
seek and save as many as his bout of militarism had 
destroyed. The psalter is still the property of the head 
of Columb’s clan, but . . . is the story true? At any 
rate the earliest authorities do not support it, nor is it 
in consonance with the saint’s character as it has been 
handed down to us. 

At any rate, with twelve friends he sailed across the 
sea in a coracle, landing at a bay called Port na Curragh, 
‘the bay of the coracle,’ on the south of the island of 
Iona (Iou, or Hii), from which no view of Ireland could 
be obtained. It was Whitsun eve, 563. Here he 
received a grant of land from the king; here, as his 
successor Adamnan writes of him, ‘he lived for thirty- 
four years, an island soldier,’ and hence radiated streams 
of Christian power to be felt in England’s remotest 
corners and even farther. 

This early settlement, soon to grow larger, was to the 
north of the present Cathedral (a medieval building set 
up when the romance of Iona and her importance had 
faded). We have to imagine an enclosed place, with 
huts of wattle and wood, a mill, a refectory and a 
church. 

The shore of Mull is only a mile away to the east, and 
thither the monks would go in their coracles to visit 
their kindred, who in their turn would come down to 
the shore and shout for the monastic ferry-boat. But 
Columb did not forget his mission to the Picts farther 
afield. 

His activities and those of his followers covered the 
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whole of Scotland. They first followed the line of the 
Caledonian canal, and bearded King Brude in his 
stronghold at Inverness. The gates were closed, but, 
we are told, at the sign of the Cross they flew open; 
and the allegory holds, for though at first Brude would 
not hear them, at last—despite the opposition of his 
Druidic courtiers—he was baptised in 565. Having 
once received the Message, he supported the Faith with 
vigour, and the work went forward. Settlements were 
made at numerous places, from Aberdeen to the 
Orkneys. ‘The community contained notable skippers, 
such as Cormac, who made venturous voyages into 
the wild unknown, braving storms and encountering 
strange sea-monsters. 

In the course of his travels Columb visited St. 
Kentigern, the Bishop of Glasgow, who, having been 
driven into exile by the heathen, had just been recalled 
by the King of Strathclyde. Columb and his monks 
sailed up the Clyde in their coracles; the Bishop and 
his priests came out to meet them, and the two great 
men fell on each other’s necks. Before parting they 
exchanged pastoral staves as a token of trust and 
reverence, 

In 574 Columb chose and hallowed a new king of the 
Scots. This was King Aidan, at whose anointing the 
Stone of Scone was used: he was the ancestor of the 
kings of Scotland, and so of the kings of England, at 
whose coronation the same stone is still used. 

The people of Scots Dalriada, oppressed by the 
claims of their overlord in Ireland, now begged Columb 
to go across and negotiate their independence. He, 
having done a great work for the conversion of Scotland, 
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felt at liberty to revisit his native land. At the Conven- 
tion of Drumceatt in 575 he successfully pleaded the 
cause of the Scots; he also reversed the banishment 
which had been enacted against the bards of Ireland, 
thus earning their gratitude. He then made a tour 
of his establishments in Ireland, being everywhere 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile the community of Iona was numerous, 
and theirs was a full life. There was, when the weather 
permitted, a continual stream of visitors from all parts, 
seeking aid of one sort or another. Apart from the 
round of praise and prayer, beginning at midnight, there 
was heavy manual work: corn-crops, cattle and sheep 
had to be tended; dairying, fishing, boatbuilding and 
all the other crafts of a self-supporting community were 
carried on. There was even a seal-farm. ‘Then too, 
Iona was noted for its books; it is said that the Book 
of Kells was written here. In all this work Abbot 
Columb might be seen taking his share, when in resi- 
dence. The monastic hardness of his life was always 
strictly maintained ; he slept but a few hours, lying on 
a stone slab with his head on a stone pillow, which 
pillow (it is said) is still to be seen in the Cathedral. 

In 597 he felt death to be not far off. One day he was 
carried out in a cart to visit the monks at work in the 
fields. His own working days were over. In the 
granary he thanked God for the corn. As he sat be- 
neath a cross, worn with age, his old white horse came 
to him, weeping in sympathy. Ascending wearily the 
little hill near the monastery he blessed the place, 
“mean and small though it be,’ and foretold that it 
would be sought after by ‘ strange and foreign nations.’ 
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On his return to his cell he sat writing the Psalms till his 
strength failed. ‘ They that seek the Lord "—such were 
the last words he wrote—‘ shall want no manner of 
thing that is good.’ 

He struggled to Vespers, after which he reclined on 
his stone bed. ‘ Have mutual and unfeigned love among 
yourselves,’ he bade the monks, ‘for if you have love 
and peace, then God will bless you in this world and in 
Eternity ; and I abiding with Him will intercede for 
you.” After this last command, he fell silent. The bell 
then began to ring for midnight Nocturns, and for the 
last time the old man arose. The others were not yet 
there when he entered the church, and Diormit, his 
attendant, saw him fall before the altar amid a blaze of 
angelic light. He had but time, Diormit holding his 
hand, to bless the brethren ere he breathed his last on 
earth. . 

This was in the first hour of Sunday, June gth, 
597. Exactly a week before, far away in Canterbury, 
King Ethelbert had received baptism in the font 
at St. Martin’s Church, and the reconversion of south 
England began. In 635 St. Aidan left Iona to carry 
the Gospel to north England. 

In the midst of a great storm the remains were buried 
in Reilig Odrain, the world-famous burial-place of 
Iona, where many kings were to be laid to rest. They 
were afterwards enshrined, and were carried more 
than once across the seas. It is possible that the tiny 
oratory called ‘ St. Columb’s Tomb,’ near the ruined 
west door of the Cathedral, may have contained the 
shrine. In it are to-day two stone coffins, but who 
lay therein no one knows. The Danes came with 
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fire and sword; the Norsemen came and ruled the 
land; the English fought against the Scots; the 
Reformation put the seal on Iona’s decline. Her 
activities were over. 

It was in the thirteenth century that the Benedictines 
took the place of the Celtic monks on Iona, now in the 
diocese of Man. ‘There were both monks and nuns, 
and when Man fell into the hands of the English, 
Iona’s church became a cathedral ; yet in spite of this 
new importance the new settlement had none of the 
power, the authority, of the old community of Celts. 

The year 1561 saw the end of monastic Iona. In 

1688 was written ‘Tho’ they have no minister, they 
constantly assemble in the great church on Sundays.’ 
A hundred years ago they enjoyed a quarterly visit 
from a minister in Mull... . / Alas for dissolution ! 
‘ If you have love and peace,’ the saint had said, ‘ then 
God will bless you.” And if not... ? 
_ The blessed Isle of Iona measures but some three 
miles by one and a half, and shelters only two hundred 
souls ; its interest is, however, not to be reckoned in 
figures. Its white sands where the curlew cries, its 
many rocky inlets or ‘ ports,’ the prospect of mountain 
and sea from its high places, above all, its sculptured 
stones and other relics of its storied past—-all these 
make it an enchanted isle, to which the pilgrim looks 
with eager eyes as he crosses the mile of blue sea which 
divides Iona from the Ross of Mull. 

In the earliest times he would have seen before him, 
as one sees in Ireland, a tall round tower (its foundations 
are still there), and a number of high crosses. Of 
these there were till the Reformation some three 
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hundred and sixty, but at that sad date all but two 
or three were hurled into the ocean. To-day one 
only is left unbroken, and how magnificent it is, 
the Crois Mhartuinn, or Cross of St. Martin! It is 
certainly more than a thousand years old ; seventeen 
feet of weathered red granite, adorned with many 
beasts, serpents and bosses, above which is the figure of 
our Lady bearing, amid angels, her Son, who should 
bruise the serpent’s head. Near by, guarding St. 
Columb’s tomb, is St. John’s Cross, headless and 
much disfigured ; St. Matthew’s Cross is also a frag- 
ment. ‘Towards the village is Maclean’s Cross, of the 
fifteenth century, as was the Cross of Lachlan Mac- 
kinnon, part of which you will see in the Cathedral. 

The Cathedral itself, one must confess, owes its 
restorers a grudge. What, I wonder, would William 
Morris have said at the sight of this ruthless modernisa- 
tion? It is well to protect old work from the stress 
of weather ; it is well to repair old churches for the 
glory and worship of God, but to complete ruined 
work of past ages merely for the sake of achieving an 
artificial completeness is to follow a wrong ideal. In 
1688 Sacheverell wrote of the ‘ Antient Altar of the 
Church, one of the finest pieces of white Marble I 
ever saw,’ but a hundred years later it had vanished, 
a victim to the rapacity of tourists. Here, I think, 
some real ‘ restoration’ is needed. 

Yet there is much to admire. The capitals are 
vividly and amusingly carved, and among all these 
lively relics of personal craftsmanship it is interesting to 
discover the inscription ‘ Donaldus O’ Brolchan fecit hoc 
opus ’—‘ Donald O’Brolchan made this work.’ He 
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died, we know, in 1203, a prior of Iona. From his 
time till the Reformation, building was almost continu- 
ally in progress in the Cathedral. In my drawing 
of the choir, as it is seen from the south transept, you 
will note a carved capital and a consecration-cross ; 
beyond, the arcade in the wall shows us that there 
was once a crypt below the choir, but when this was 
removed the little doorway below was constructed. 
Near this door the drawing shows the fine tomb of 
Abbot John Mackinnon, mitred and vested, son to 
Lachlan, whose cross I have mentioned. 

My smaller sketch (p. 56) shows the restored Cath- 
edral, with the nave, since re-roofed, still in ruins. To 
the left lie the ruined cloister and refectory, and St. 
Martin’s Cross is seen in front of the church. On the 
right is the noted burial-place, ‘ Reilig Odrain,’ and 
the ruined chapel of St. Oran, the first of St. Columb’s 
community to die. Here lie the dead of thirteen 
hundred years, in this ancient place of refuge. It is 
the last resting-place not only of kings of Scotland, 
of Ireland, of Norway, not only of missionary saints, 
but of many a simple fisherman, shepherd and quarry- 
man, even to this day. In the chapel and graveyard 
are many old incised grave-slabs, often showing a long 
sword, for many a warrior rests here. Here lies 
Reginald of the Isles; founder of the Benedictine 
monastery. His great sword with its sheath has 
beside it a Latin cross, for ere he died, in 1207, he had 
received a hallowed cross from the Holy City. Here 
lies ‘ Allan of the Straw,’ in his youth a pirate incen- 
diary (hence the straw) ; his stone bears a sailing galley 
and much beautiful scroll-work. Lovely too is the 
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memorial of Eoghan a’ Chinn Bhig—Fvan of the 

little head—whose ghost still rides a black horse, 

carrying the little head in his hand. So it is said. 
The Nunnery is a substantial ruin, built, like St. 
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Oran’s chapel, about 1180. Not until St. Columb was 
no more were women allowed to land in Jona ; ‘ where 
there is a woman,’ he would say, ‘there must be 
mischief,’ . . . Even the fine stone of Prioress Anna 
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is adorned with a mirror and a comb, emblems perhaps 


= of ‘mischief.’ 


In this land of many stones there are two which 
I would fain mention. One is a rounded stone bearing 
a Celtic cross and known as St. Columb’s Pillow— 
which was, we know, as stony as his bed. The other 
is the great glacial boulder which you will find to the 
north of the Cathedral. This weather-worn monster, 
nearly thirty feet long, was once enclosed by the 
monks’ refectory ; ‘and the name of that stone was 
Moelblatha, and luck was left on all food placed 
thereon.’ The name means ‘stone of division,’ for 
on it the brothers’ food was divided. Ancient records 
tell us that it was actually used by St. Columb, who 
while carrying oats from it to the mill made his hymn, 
~*O Helper of them that labour.’ 

More than one hymn he wrote. There is the 
Altus Prosator, written to beg forgiveness for the 
slaughter of Cooldrevny; there is one in which he 
sings of 

the thunder of the crowding waves upon the rocks; 
the roar by the side of the church of the surrounding sea. 


There are also some prophetic words attributed to 
him, words which one cannot read without a sym- 
pathetic prayer : 

In my heart’s Iona, my love’s Iona, 
For monkish voice shall be lowing of kine; 


But ere the world shall come to an end 
Iona shall be as of old. 
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ST. DAVID’S 


IN REMOTEST WALES 


David who shunned mead and wine, 
Built for Wales a holy shrine, 

In Demetia’s sacred vale, 

Tow’r and chancel, vault and aisle, 
A fair temple of great fame, 
Dedicated to Christ's name. 
Altars, images abound, 

Clouds of incense hover round ; 
Gems of beauty rich and rare, 
Relics of the Saint are there. 

As Santiago's sacred fane, 

Draws the pilgrim off to Spain, 
Here the organ’s mellow sound, 
Thund’ring shakes the very ground, 
Music, incense, clamorous bell, 
Cast upon our souls a spell. 

OA, to be for ever there, 

Before David’s shrine in pray’r! 
If a pilgrimage I make 

Twice for holy David's sake, 
Twice to holy David’s home 
Equals once to distant Rome. 

I need not leave mine own strand, 
Therein lies my Holy Land. 

Let the weak who peek and pine 
Seek Saint David's holy shrine. 


Translation of a poem by 
Jevan ap Rhydderch, circa 1400. 


HUNDRED years ago it seemed likely that 
St. David’s might sink to nothingness, might 


become, like Fountains and many another such, a 
mere relic, beautiful indeed, but nothing more than 
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a pathetic might-have-been, lacking reality and life. 
_ The malevolence of Puritanism, the senseless fury of 
_ war, the callousness of materialist civilisation—all these 
_ had wrought their worst on this outwork of British 
Christianity. From the long descent of the ‘ Thirty- 
nine Articles ’—as the flight of thirty-nine steps is still 
called—one saw in those dead days but the ruinous 
remnants of what had once been the wonder of the 
west. The valley was full of bones. 

Sixty years ago the reawakening began. ‘Out of 
our stony griefs,’ sang the Churchmen of those days, 
* Bethel we’ll raise: so, by our woes, to be nearer, 
our God, to Thee.’ For it was an effort of real piety. 
Theirs was an attempt to revive both the high ideals 
of St. David and the sublime architectural conceptions 
of Bishop Peter de Leia; and it was a revival which 
has been abundantly blessed. 

Here is the romance of recovery. The other day 
the resting-place of de Leia was at last discovered, 
and, as I read of it, I thought how fitting it was that the 
sepulchre of the great Norman builder, so long hidden, 
should reveal itself in time for the enthronement of his 
successor in a cathedral now again the glory of the 
Cambrian shore. 

St. David’s life was curiously non-Roman. He 
was born after the departure of the Roman armies, 
and before St. Augustine’s Roman mission had come 
to distant Kent. The position of his church on the 
farthest point of remotest Wales reminds us of the 
strength of the Faith in the far west. Indeed, these 
Welsh were keen upholders of their Cambrian indepen- 
dence; the stark Normans had some difficulty in 
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bringing them into line. St. David himself is said 
to have been consecrated by the Patriarch John of 
Jerusalem; in the Cathedral you may:see the altar 
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which he brought back from the East, a sign of friend- 
ship between East and West. 
In the reredos above St. David’s altar is a figure of 
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St. James of Jerusalem; this was reverently saluted 
by the present successor of St. James when the East- 
ern Patriarchs made their Nicean pilgrimage to St. 
David’s. Not long agothey presented to the Cathedral 
a fine thirteenth-century reliquary, in which the Bishop 
of St. David’s solemnly sealed a relic of the saint’s 
bones. 

Many a man, both king and cobbler, went on pil- 
grimage to the shrine of St. David. Two visits were 
equal to one pilgrimage to Rome, and three had the 
value of a visit to the Holy Land. The screen which 
oddly divides the choir from the presbytery was set 
there to prevent the troop of pilgrims from interrupting 
divine service. The simple base of the shrine still 
stands under an arch in the sanctuary ; the body, once 
thought to rest at Glastonbury, is now enshrined in a 
thirteenth-century recess immediately behind the high 
altar, in the chapel of the Holy Trinity, known as 
‘Bishop Vaughan’s.’ Opposite this recess has been 
set up the altar-stone with its five crosses, which (it is 
said) the saint himself used. I have drawn it here 
because it too is a sermon in stone. ‘The reredos is 
new ; the niched figures are of the fourteenth century ; 
but the base of the altar is built up of little fragments 
of stone from the earliest times of the cathedral—Celtic 
crosses from the forgotten graves, mayhap, of those 
who lived and worked beside their sainted father in 
God, when Norman William had not yet come to 
invade the fastnesses of Menevia, when the Cambrian 
Church—-which Giraldus the Cambrian defended with 
despairing vigour—was still independent. To-day its 
freedom is once more established, with no hint of 
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ill-feeling, but with that real respect on both sides 
which is the corollary of true independence. 

Of the great Degui, or Ddewy, himself, who first 
‘touched these rugged rocks with hues of God,’ little 
is known historically. ‘The only solid fact known 
about him,’ I read, ‘ is that he died either in 601 or in 
602, probably on March 1st,’ but there have sprung up 
in the course of centuries the same infinite diversity of 
legends as surrounds all truly great spirits of the dim 
past. One such is reflected in the ancient collect for 
March 1st: ‘Oh, Almighty God, who by Thine Angel 
didst foretell Thy confessor St. David thirty years before 
he was born, grant,’’ etc. 

Of royal birth and distinguished presence—he was, 
it is said, six feet four inches tall—of sound education 
and literary ability, an effective defender of the Faith 
against the Pelagians—as at the Synod of Brevi, where 
his eloquence made him Archbishop, with St. David’s 
for the first time, instead of Caerleon, as his seat—an 
enlightened internationalist, for he built his church 
‘for all tribes and all nationalities,’ he is said to have 
been noted for the vigour with which he ruled his com- 
munity. ‘ He knew well,’ we read in Owen Rhos- 
comyl’s Life, 

‘that idleness is the beginning of vice and sin, and 
that work is the true foundation of worthiness. 
Therefore, he set every man to work, as he worked 
himself, in building the church and the settlement, 
clearing the land and fencing it, ploughing and tilling, 
sowing and reaping, for they must grow all that they 
needed for themselves, and for those that should flee 
to them for sanctuary or for comfort of the soul. 
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“ Hard they worked. They harnessed themselves 
to the plough like horses. Bread and herbs were 
their food, and skins the greater part of their cloth- 
ing. All things were in common; there was no 
claim of mine and thine among them ; for whosoever 
should say ‘“‘ my book,” or ‘‘ my ’”’ something else, 
would straightway be subjected to hard penance. 

“And when the day was done—the labour in 
the fields, the studies in the huts, the chanting of the 
services that were continued without ceasing from 
morning till evening star—then, while the rest were 
gone out, Dewi remained alone in the dusk to make 
his separate supplication to God for the seed that he 
had planted there for Christ in that far corner of 
the land.’ 

Like his contemporary, St. Columb, he and his 
disciples were active missionaries. Tig Degui, as St. 
David’s was called, became, like Iona in the far north, 
and like Lindisfarne, a busy Christian university, whose 
influence extended over the whole of south-west 
England. 

About 885 the Community of St. David sent the 
learned Asser to the Court of King Alfred, bearing 
with him the Rudimenta Sancti Degui, the precious 
Latin manuscript of the saint’s teaching. Asser 
remained in Wessex, becoming Bishop of Sherborne, 
and taught the king Latin. So with the aid of Asser 
and St. David’s Rudiments, King Alfred was enabled 
to create a new literature in his realm of England, 
where all learning was dead. 

I like to think of St. David in the words of Giraldus : 

‘A Mirror and Pattern to all, instructing by both 
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word and example; excellent in his preaching, but 

still more so in his works ; a Doctrine to learners, 

a Guide to the devout ; a Life to the poor, a Support 

to orphans, a Protection to widows, a Father to the 

fatherless ; a Rule to monks, a Model to teachers— 
becoming all things to all men that he might gain 
all for God.’ 

It is, indeed, a high ideal which the saint has left to 
the Church of St. David’s, a noble vision of Catholicism, 
well fitted to find its home in the beauty of the re- 
edified fane. Let us pray, then, that the great saint, 
being dead, may yet speak to the Welsh people; for 
it is the appeal of Catholic Faith, reflected in Catholic 
life and work, which shall, please God, abundantly win 
the Welsh folk to the Church of their fathers. 

The year 1927 was a notable one in the annals of 
St. David’s, for it witnessed the enthronement in the 
chair of St. David of a Welshman, appointed by the 
Church in Wales, elected by the Welsh bishops, and 
one who will in all charity uphold the Catholic tradi- 
tions of the Cambrian Church. For the ceremony on 
St. David’s day, March tst, the faithful flocked to this 
remote place from all parts of South Wales; it was a 
great day in the history of the Welsh Church and 


nation. 


Through the summer, pilgrims come both on foot 
and in every sort of conveyance to this remote and 
hallowed spot. Let us join a party proceeding thither. 
We are meeting at Haverfordwest, where we kneel 
before the altar of the Blessed Sacrament in St. Martin’s 
Church in order to receive our dismissal and the badges 
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_ which have been blessed for us by the Bishop. The 
hospitality of St. Martin’s tends both our souls and 
our bodies; so refreshed we set out on our twenty 
miles of mountain road. Other groups join us as we 
enter the city, and the procession moves forward sing- 
ing as it approaches the Cathedral. The aged Dean— 
what would St. David’s be without him ?—meets us 
and leads us within, where we hear Evensong. Our 
first day is done. 

Early next morning we are again in the Cathedral, 
for priest-pilgrims are saying Mass; our sung Mass 
follows later at the high altar, when we sing our own 
service unaccompanied. We then visit the sacred 
places. I cannot detail all the beauty which is shown 
to us. Truly, from the exquisite south porch to the 
east end of the choir, from the curious misericords to 
the wonderful roof, there is so much of beauty, interest 
and antiquity ; moreover in the Lady Chapel we rejoice 
to know that what was a roofless ruin but thirty years 
ago is now a home worthy of our Lady. ‘ And they 
shall build the old waste places,’ said the prophet of 
old. The Dean conducts us to the niche, which was 
the original reliquary of St. David’s remains, and to 
which he himself has had those remains solemnly 
restored. At the back of the recess are several ancient 
carved crosses, below which lie the relics in an oak 
chest, protected by a rail. The bones, which were 
discovered in the course of last century, are those of a 
tall man and those of a shorter, the former being St. 
David and the other St. Justinian, his instructor. So 
St. David’s is remarkable in still possessing the 
enshrined remains of its saint and founder. 
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In the afternoon we visit the remains of the Bishop’s 
Palace and of St. Mary’s Chapel. This chapel 
belonged to a college of priests founded, by John of 
Gaunt, but is now nothing more than a very stately 
relic. As for the episcopal Palace, that must in old 
days have been very impressive in its size and solidity. 
There is a rose-window in the great hall which delights 
us. We cannot but contrast these ruins with the 
Cathedral, much of it so lately in a similar plight. 

There is another ruin which calls us. This is the 
chapel of St. Patrick, the foundations of which were 
discovered in 1924 close to Whitesand Bay, where 
St. Patrick founded his college of Ty Gwyn, the ‘ White 
House.’ Hither we walk in procession, the cross 
going before, and here we stand on the spot where 
St. David and his mother St. Non were educated. We 
think of those early days when St. Patrick came across 
hither in his missionary zeal, and (can it be ?) across 
the sea yonder do we dimly discern those Irish shores 
from which he sailed ? 

In the morning we make our corporate communion 
at the altar which I have drawn, close to the remains 
of the saint of the place, and again, as we see before us 
relics of the past, we pray for the future of the Church 
of Wales. It is a still and sunny morning, a morning 
when all sounds seem rather distant. The sea air is 
sweet and fragrant as we wend our way to the little 
chapel of St. Non, standing on the cliff above the blue 
expanse of sea. Here we sing our last hymn, here we 
call on those holy souls who have left their names in 
this place to pray for us all, for the Church of Wales 
and her sister the Church of England, for the good 
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estate of the Catholic Church Universal. So we kneel 
on the grass to receive our last blessing, and our pil- 
grimage is done. As we depart, we recall those words : 
"When the rest were gone out, Dewi remained to make 
his separate supplication for the seed which he had 
planted there for Christ, in that far corner of the 
land.’ 


YORK 


THE STORY OF THIRTEEN CENTURIES 
r \HE list of Bishops of York begins thus : 


1. Pautinus (627) 
Fled into Kent in 633 ; no Bishop of York for above thirty 
years. 

2. WILFRID (665) 
Consecrated at Compiégne ; owing to long absence abroad, 
replaced by 

3. Cuap (666) 
Removed by Archbishop Theodore, to allow the reinstate- 
ment of 

WILFRID 
Travelled to Rome to protest against the partition of his 
diocese. Exiled on his return (680). 

4. Bosa 
Had been Bishop of Bernicia. After Wilfrid’s reconcilia- 
tion with Theodore, Bosa retired from York in favour of 

WILFRID 
Renewed quarrels about partition ; Wilfrid departed to 
Mercia ; reinstatement of 

Bosa 
Synod called to decide ; Wilfrid refused to accept decision 


and went to Rome. Death of Wilfrid at Oundle. Death 
of Bosa. Succeeded by 


5. Joun oF Brvertey (705) 
Had been Bishop of Hexham. 
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York bore the brunt of the conflict between the 
older Scotic Church and the new allegiance to Rome 
which aroused such tense feelings among the 
Northerners, who, after the retreat of Paulinus, had 
again received the Gospel:from Oswald and Aidan, 
the children of Iona. In 664 the Synod of Whitby 
had decided in favour of Rome, but it was some time 
before orders from Rome were accepted in North- 
umbria. Hence these troubled early chapters. 

Though Eboracum was a great Roman centre, 
Christianity—which in the south of Roman Britain 
gained considerable strength—never acquired any 
great foothold in the north. When therefore Paulinus 
came to Northumbria, escorting King Edwin’s bride, 
Ethelburga, daughter of King Ethelbert of Kent, he 
came, as his chief St. Augustine had come, into a 
heathen country. The new queen, like her mother 
before her, entered her realm professing an alien faith. 

Tall, eagle-eyed Paulinus converted the king and 
his chief priest Coifi. It was in the year 626 that the 
priest, long dissatisfied with heathenism, eagerly 
seized sword and spear, implements which he being 
priest might not touch, and galloped off, not to slay 
man, but to overthrow falsehood. To Goodmanham 
he went, for there stood the great temple which he 
served, the temple which he would now profane and 
destroy. This, ixspirante Deo vero, he did. 

On the spot now stands the Church of Goodmanham, 
a place of much interest. At the west end are two 
fonts. One is of early British work, hexagonal with a 
circular basin. It was recovered from base uses and 
restored to the church some eighty yearsago. Whether 
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it may be regarded as the font in which Coifi was 
baptised, who shall say? The other font, which stands 
near, is younger by about eight hundred years, and 
richly adorned with heraldry and inscriptions. Round 
the top we read: 


Wht owt baptysm no soull may be saied. 
Of you charete pra for them that this font mayd. 


That was carved on the very eve of the Reforma- 
tion. Exactly thirteen hundred years ago in this last 
year of grace 1927, the sou// of royal Edwin was saied 
at York. Thor and Woden were dethroned, and at 
York a wooden church rose on the site of the king’s 
baptism, a little house of prayer which was for the 
north what the wattled chapel of Glaston was for the 
south. Almost at once the good folk of York built 
them a stone church, but they enclosed their wooden 
fane within its walls. There to-day stands the mighty 
Minster, which last year (1927) has kept with such 
fervour and magnificence its year of Jubilee. 

Paulinus worked with immense and fruitful energy 
between the Cheviots and the Trent. Multitudes 
gathered around him on his impossibly wild journeys ; 
preaching, catechising, baptising—he had half England 
as his diocese. 

In 633 Edwin was defeated and slain by Penda at 
the battle of Heathfield. The victor and his brutal 
Welsh ally, Cadwallon, carried out a systematic mas- 
sacreof Christians. Paulinus, to whose care the queen 
had been entrusted, fled with her to Kent. The first 
chapter closed in bloodshed and darkness. 

The second chapter tells of the reconversion of 
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Northumbria by missionaries from distant Iona, 
northern Christians whose connection with Rome was 
very slight. It was not till after the Synod of Whitby 
that the bishopric of York was re-established, the new 
bishop being that very notable man, Wilfrid. 

Of good birth, outstanding ability and great personal 
charm, he was brought up first at the Court of King 
Oswy, where Queen Eanfled and her son Alchfrid 
(both of them ‘ Romans’ in Church matters) became 
his close friends and saved him from being condemned 
to a military career. After completing his education 
at the great monastery school of Lindisfarne, he 
travelled to Rome, in company with Benedict Biscop, 
founder of Bede’s Jarrow. He now cast off altogether 
the Scotic discipline of his old school and became the 
foremost supporter of the Roman use, which later 
he successfully championed at Whitby. This violent 
and uncompromising Romanism was the chief cause 
of his later troubles. 

No sooner was he appointed to York than they began. 
Yet while he was in his diocese he showed himself 
vigorous and effective. His first work was to restore 
the ruined cathedral, containing as it still did the little 
wooden church in which Edwin had been christened. 
This he did with intelligence and enthusiasm, for he 
was a great lover of architecture, music and literature. 
It is interesting to remember that it was he who gave to 
York Minster its first glass windows, forerunners of 
those magnificent works which glorify the sunshine to- 
day. He built too a wonderful church at Ripon, and 
one still more splendid at Hexham. Beneath all three 
are crypts which take us back to those early years. 
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Wilfrid’s activities as a founder gained him the title 
‘Father of nine monasteries.’ He organised his 
immense diocese with unfailing discipline and activity ; 
yet he was never popular. The diocese was un- 
doubtedly too large, but when Theodore, the Greek 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom Wilfrid owed his 
reinstatement, proposed to divide it, Wilfrid refused 
to consent and appealed to Rome. He could have 
done nothing less likely to win the love of his flock. 

Henceforth he was little in the north. He was in 
Kent; in Mercia, acting as bishop there; in Sussex, 
teaching the natives to fish in the sea and so gaining 
their love, freeing the serfs and founding the bishopric 
of Selsey. After his third visit to Rome, the old man 
was at last allowed to return to the north, but only as 
Bishop of Hexham and Abbot of Ripon. One of his 
last acts was to consecrate the Abbey of Evesham ; he 
died at Oundle Abbey, one of his own foundations, and 
was buried at Ripon. Where his remains rest to-day 
no one knows. 

The two founders of York, Paulinus and Wilfrid, 
were notable men. Many in the north were asking, 
“What is man, coming whence and going whither P— 
Is he merely a bird flying out of the stormy darkness 
into a lighted hall and so out again into the night ?’ 
To such Paulinus gave a reply which was convincing 
and final. The Pope wished to make him first arch- 
bishop of a new province of York, but it was too late ; 
slaughter and heathenism had already overwhelmed 
Northumbria, and Paulinus had become Bishop of 
Rochester. 

Wilfrid’s career was, as we have seen, beset with 
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troubles ; with some he inspired the deepest affection, 
with others bitter hatred. Yet through all there is no 
doubt that he employed his great abilities and influence 
in the service of God. He is imprisoned, and in the 
dark he chants his psalter. His enemies attempt to 
murder him in France, and he passes aside into Ger- 
many, where he teaches the Faith. He is exiled to 
Mercia, and he preaches to the Mercians and conse- 
crates a bishop for the German mission. He is excom- 
municated, and goes off to Rome accompanied by many 
friends and supported by the prayers of many more. 

His difficulty was that he never realised how strong 
‘a repugnance existed in England to the recognition of 
any absolute authority as vested in the see of Rome.’ 
Against that authority York had had more than once 
reason to protest. Moreover, Wilfrid’s ambitious 
character, his love of pomp and power, were but little 
calculated to commend to his northern flock claims 
which they neither understood nor accepted. Different 
methods might, both then and later, have brought about 
a better understanding. 

The pilgrim to York is bewildered by the multitu- 
dinous call of interesting buildings, of ancient and 
beautiful objects, the Minster being always the centre 
and crown of the city. But the city itself is full of 
attraction, with its many ancient streets, its walls and 
bars, its many old churches with their great treasures of 
window-glass, the ruined Abbey of St. Mary, so lovely 
in its battered age. The lord Abbot of St. Mary’s was 
once rich and powerful, wore a mitre and sat in Parlia- 
ment. Here stood once, we are told, one of the most 
beautiful churches in the world, yet until a century ago 
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it was a stone-quarry and a lime-kiln. Much stone 
went to the repair of Beverley Minster and York Castle; 
to-day a solid tower-pier and the wall of the north aisle 
stand solitary against their leafy background, sad relics 
of the splendour of the thirteenth century. The life of 
the Abbey was much beset by disputes; the Abbot 
and his brethren even engaged in military operations, 
but in 1539 the end came, as it came to Fountains, the 
Cistercian Abbey founded by seceding Benedictines 
from St. Mary’s in the twelfth century, whose ruin is the 
glory of Yorkshire.* 

The pilgrim who visits the churches will rejoice in 
the abundance of old glass, nor will he, I hope, fail to 
rejoice that glass-painters of to-day have developed a 
real vitality, recreating an art by no mere imitation of 
the past. The fifteenth-century windowsat All Saints’ 
are full of delight. The east window has St. Anne 
teaching our Lady to read, and in the north aisle is a 
charming set of the Six Acts of Mercy, splendid in 
colour, vivid and intimate in expression. 

There is also a figure of St. William of York, to whose 
life a window is devoted in the Minster, where his 
shrine once stood and where his fame was once 
supreme. He was nephew to King Stephen, and in 
1144, having been consecrated Archbishop of York, he 
was violently attacked by the Cistercians of Fountains, 
who were successful in having him deposed. There- 
upon the furious men of York set fire to Fountains 
Abbey, but St. William quietly bided his time. In 
1153, amid intense enthusiasm, he was reinstated, but 


1 After the Dissolution King Henry built him a palace on the site 
of St. Mary’s; no trace of it remains. 
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he lived only one year more, being seized with a fatal 

_ illness while singing Mass in the Minster. In the Act 

_ of his canonisation we read of the ‘ many and great 
miracles by which the Lord after his decease caused him 
to be celebrated.’ Surrounded by powerful foes, he 
retained his natural simplicity and the constant affection 
of his people. 

Passing along College Street on his way to the 
Minster, the pilgrim has upon his right St. William’s 

_ College ; in front of him is the east end of the Minster 
with its great window, and to the right of it the Chapter 

_ House, the whole making a most attractive group, 
which I have attempted to draw. 

The College was till recently in a neglected condition, 
but has been restored to use and beauty as a memorial 
to Archbishop Maclagan. Facing the street is a tim- 
bered front dating from the fifteenth century, when 
a college of priests was founded here. From the inner 

-courtyard one enters the magnificent hall, in which 
the Northern Convocation meets. When the pilgrim 
comes upon such admirable restoration as is here, he 
cannot but regret that much of the ‘ restoration ’ which 

__-was effected in the last century had not been postponed 
till our more enlightened and instructed age. How 
much England would have saved—and gained ! 

The pilgrim looks up at the east window and marvels 
at its size; it is said—with the exception of the east 

- window of Gloucester—to be the largest window in 
England, covering two thousand four hundred square 
feet. Moreover, as soon as it was built, it was, in 1408, 
supplied with stained glass, glass which in spite of many 
fires is still there and is undoubtedly among the finest 
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in the world. For this vast window marked very nobly 
the beginning of fifteenth-century glass-painting in 
England—that splendid time when expressive drawing 
and glowing colour reached heights never before known 
yet never forgot that the first essential of a window is to 
admit light, and of a church-window to glorify it in so 
doing. I doubt if there is any window in the world 
which in the sunlight gleams and shimmers with so 
entrancing a radiance. 

The window depicts scenes from the Old Testament 
and the life and Revelation of St. John ; above all is the 
figure of God the Father, surrounded by vast hosts of 
the faithful. ‘The artist-craftsman of this stupendous 
work was John Thornton, of Coventry, who was en- 
gaged in 1405 to complete the work in three years. For 
doing so he was to get four shillings a week, together 
with five pounds at the end of each year, and ten pounds 
when the window was complete. The contract was 
punctually carried out, and as the pilgrim of to-day 
looks at the result he will remember John Thornton as 
one of our great English artists, founder of a glorious 
epoch of colour. 

The Minster contains glass of many ages—roughly 
from 1150 till 1450. One is perpetually amazed that 
such wealth should have survived the changes and 
chances which have wrought such havoc elsewhere. 
Fire, war, malice, ignorance and prejudice—all these 
have left on our old buildings a trail of destruction, and 
York suffered with the rest ; yet when we look at these 
windows, so easy to destroy, we give thanks that they 
have so wonderfully survived. At the time of the 
Civil War the Parliamentary leader, Sir Thomas 
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Fairfax, was fortunately a patriotic Yorkshireman and 
forbade looting at York. Let us hold him in remem- 
brance, for he saved these windows. The eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries too did much vandalistic work 
elsewhere, either destroying old glass from want of 
culture, or ‘ restoring’ it by making new copies (you 
may see some rejected originals in South Kensington 
Museum !), but York escaped almost entirely. 

In the Chapter House one may compare a ‘ restored ’ 
east window with the rest, where the lovely tracery of 
1300 was filled with glass of the same date. Here we 
see the combination of grisail/e, plain glass patterned in 
yellow, and figure medallions. So we note the change 
from the ‘ Five Sisters,’ made in 1250 entirely of grisaille 
with coloured glass patterns, to the fourteenth-century 
work where the figure begins definitely to take its place, 
for these new figures were painted in more transpar- 
ently than was the case in the medallion subjects of the 
preceding century, when the effect of the glass was, as 
one may see at Canterbury, rather tokeep out light, than 
to admit it. The result is often a mysterious glow and 
gleam, as at Chartres, a dim religious radiance, aban- 
doned by an age which demanded ‘ more light.’ 

The Chapter House of York is a noble place, a 
supreme example of this exclusively English form of 
building. The entering pilgrim reads inscribed at its 
entrance : 


Ut rosa flos forum, sic est domus ista domorum. 
The boast is justified, for as he passes the gracious 


figure of our Lady with the Holy Child which presides 
over the entrance, and gazes on the interior he is filled 
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with joy at seeing the perfect proportions and the fine 
arcading of this rose among the flowers. 

Besides the shrine of St. William, the Minster con- 
tained many relics and holy sites. Among these one 
should not forget to mention the tomb of Richard 
Scrope, Archbishop, murdered by Henry IV, against 
whose misgovernment he had protested. The murder 
took place, after the mockery of a trial, at Bishopthorpe, 
where was the Archbishop’s own house, and was fol- 
lowed by a thrill of horror throughout Yorkshire, for 
the Archbishop was not only a distinguished Yorkshire- 
man but ‘ learned, charitable, devout, humble-minded, 
courteous and affable to all.’ The murder was attended 
by signs and portents, and the tomb in St. Stephen’s 
chapel soon rivalled that of St. William in the number 
and devotion of its pilgrims. Not even the royal dis- 
pleasure could stop this expression of veneration for one 
who in withstanding royal power had fallen a victim 
thereto. It is the Archbishop who, in the words of 
Shakespeare, is made to say: 


A peace is of the nature of a conquest; 
For then both parties nobly are subdued, 
And neither party a loser. 


York still possesses the hall and chapel of the Gild 
of Merchant Adventurers, an interesting relic. There 
were in old days other gilds, as there were in every 
part of old England. The Gild of the Lord’s Prayer 
performed a play setting forth ‘the goodness of the 
Lord’s Prayer,’ for the ‘ holding up to scorn of sins 
and vices.’ The whole Gild rode with the players 
_ ‘through the chief streets of the city of York.’ But 
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‘because vain is the gathering of the faithful, without 
some work of kindliness is done,’ the Gild performed 
works of charity. I like to remember that among the 
activities of this York Gild of the Lord’s Prayer was 
to maintain a ‘ Table showing the whole meaning and 
use of the Lord’s Prayer,’ to be hung on a pillar in the 
Minster. One so often thinks of ‘ Pater’ and ‘ Ave’ 
as being merely vain repetitions in former times. 

The Gild of Corpus Christi, a vast body, also per- 
formed pageants in which some hundred different 
crafts took part. Eleven of these dealt with the Old 
Testament, forty-three with the New. The Gild also 
maintained an hostel for poor strangers. Truly those 
‘ dark ages’ had something to say for themselves ! 

The pilgrim bears away with him a picture of the 
Minster in old days—bright with vestments, perfumed 
with incense, echoing with the strains of music and 
glorified by the splendour of its windows ; and as he 
gratefully worships in the Minster of our own day he 
rejoices that the beauty of holiness is even now a 
characteristic of this hallowed place. He recalls too 
the narrow streets of the old city gay with coloured 
liveries of gildsmen, thronged with those who witnessed 
the pageants and mysteries, cheerful with harp and 
tabor, for the glory of God and the edification of man. 
All this gild activity, this ideal of mutual love and 
support, of just dealing in combination with prayer, 
worship and beauty, was brought to an end by 
Edward VI, in whose reign the gilds were suppressed 
and a great era of spontaneous co-operation for good 
work terminated. 

Years pass by; to-day blended into the infinite 
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charm and eloquence of the great Minster are the 
struggles, the prayers, the mistakes and the sorrows of 
many earnest and devout men. If you look up at the 
‘ Five Sisters,’ those soaring lancets, set up some seven 
hundred years ago, you will find it difficult to-day 
to trace the exact pattern painted on the glass. Each 
medallion—that you can see—is different from its 
neighbour, but the combined effect is marvellously 
beautiful. Each sister, towering to a height of more 
than fifty feet, is ‘a shimmering mass of pearl and silver, 
delicately veined and jewelled with colour.’ Is it not 
thus that we recall the men who come and go, each 
making his own contribution to the beauty and glory 
of Christian civilisation ? 


DORCHESTER 
AND THE VANISHED DIOCESE 


In hearing of 8t. Birin’s bell 
Never snake nor newt shall dwell. 


LIKE to think that St. Birinus was, as is quite 

possible, an Irishman, O’ Byrne by name, a friend 
perhaps of that good Leinsterman, Columban, and 
his friend Gall, who went out from Ireland to 
preach the Gospel around Lake Constance thirteen 
hundred years ago. At any rate, being a monk at 
Rome, he asked the Pope’s permission to go (as 
Augustine and Paulinus had lately gone) to Britain, 
to preach the Gospel, not to the Angles, but to the 
Britons, ‘where no other teacher had been before 
him.’ So he was consecrated bishop ‘ in partibus,’ not 
by the Pope—Canterbury might have been offended— 
but by the Bishop of Milan. As the previous Roman 
mission had failed to win the Britons, Birinus avoided 
Kent, coming ashore in Hampshire among the men 
of Wessex. It is said that the Pope’s parting gift to 
Birinus was a corporal, which the saint, after saying 
Mass on the morning of his sailing, left behind. But 
he jumped overboard, swam ashore and recovered it, 
as may be seen represented in the glass at Dorchester. 

Unfortunately the Britons, for whose sake Birinus 


had come, had already been driven northwards; but 
85 
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he was still in partibus infidelinm, for the English, like 
their king, Cynegils, were pagans and offered the saint 
good scope for his winning powers. ‘ At his preach- 
ing,’ says Bede, ‘ they embraced the faith of Christ.’ 
The saint sought out the savage king, Cynegils, and 
made an immediate impression, in which one may 
trace the influence of good King Oswald, who had come 
south a-courting Cynegils’ daughter. 

It is interesting to note that though Birinus was of 
the Roman tradition, and though Whitby was drawing 
near, when the quarrel came to a head he had none 
of the hardness of some of the Roman party, and 
freely mixed with both sides. When King Cynegils 
was baptised by him, ‘ having been catechised,’ King 
Oswald stood as sponsor. ‘ King Oswald,’ we are 
told, ‘adopted Cynegils, thus regenerated, as his son, 
and then took his daughter in marriage. The two 
kings gave to the bishop the city called Dorchester, 
there to settle his episcopal see.’ It is the picture of 
a pleasant family party; we can imagine the good 
Bishop beaming with fatherly delight. This was 
in 635. 

From Dorchester the good news spread, and the 
diocese became the largest in England, including all 
the land between Lincoln, Winchester and Exeter. 
So Birinus is to be reckoned among the pious founders 
of our race. 

Cynegils’ son, King Cenwalh, had married King 
Penda’s sister, and then put her away in favour of 
another lady——an action which incurred not only the 
pagan wrath of Penda but the Christian reproach of 
Birinus. This was too much for the king, and he fled. 
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Later, returning a chastened man, he was received into 
the Church’s favour and vigorously encouraged the 
building of Winchester Cathedral. Not long after 
Birinus’ death, on December 3rd, 605, the see having 
been removed to Winchester, his remains, together 
with those of Cynegils, his royal convert, were 
removed thither, where they still rest. 

There is to me something peculiarly attractive in 
the story of the Apostle of Wessex, and there are few 
places in England so interesting as his cathedral- 
village. Standing in an angle between the Thames 
and the Thame, in which the king was baptised, it 
consists of one long village street and the Abbey 
church, saved by Richard Beauforest (let us reverence 
his name for a good man!) who gave one hundred 
and forty pounds for it at the Dissolution and be- 
queathed it to the village. Across the Thames are 
the strange Clumps of Wittenham with the prehistoric 
camp of Sinodun; on this side is the ancient dyke, 
protecting with its double rampart the space between 
the rivers, in which the Romans built their city. 
It is still possible to follow the grassy track which 
was the Roman road to extinct Alchester and 
Bicester, and among the Roman remains found near 
Dorchester is a Roman altar. It is a place which 
smells of antiquity. Even the George Inn, with its 
galleried yard, offers the leisured comfort of a past age. 

In 869 Dorchester became the cathedral city of 
Mercia, but in 1085 Remigius removed the see to 
Lincoln. In 1140 the Cathedral became the church 
of a priory of Austin Canons and so continued till the 
Dissolution. 
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The church itself, built between 1180 and 1350, is 
a place to study and love. To the archeologist it is 
more fascinating than any other I know, full of archi- 
tectural problems. To the Anglo-Catholic it is and 
has been for many years a true House of God, a 
pilgrim’s retreat. 

There is an interesting and very ancient font of 
lead. In the south aisle of the nave is the people’s 
altar, elevated above a crypt and surmounted by an 
old painted rood. But among much that is of beauty 
and interest the sanctuary is supreme. The beautiful 
fourteenth century sedilia have little triangular win- 
dows, filled with glass of the twelfth century, telling 
us of the life of our saint. About 1350 the east end 
of the church was extended and the three great windows 
of the sanctuary were built. They are unique works 
of art. Not only are they without long mullions, 
being composed of tracery throughout, but this delicate 
stonework is adorned with sculptured figures. The 
north window is the famous ‘ Jesse’ of Dorchester. 
Here, both in the carved stone and in the painted 
glass alike, we see the descendants of Jesse, the 
genealogy of our Lord. Jesse, the father of David, lies 
at the foot of the window, from him springing the 
tree and its branches. Unhappily the central figure 
of our Lady and the Holy Child, the precious Fruit 
of the tree, has been hacked away, so that to-day King 
David with his harp and the rest of the hallowed 
_company are seen worshipping an empty gap. In 
the east window is shown the Passion of Christ ; there 
is a delightful little carving of the Resurrection. The 
south window depicts the Church, the Bride of Christ. 
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On the floor of the chancel is the brass of Abbot 
Beauforest, a relative of him who saved this wonderful 
place from the hands of the despoilers. 
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When the saint’s body was removed to Winchester, 
some remains must have been left in his own church, 
for there was a shrine. It seems to have been at first 


on the north of the high altar, but here was not enough 
GE 
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space for pilgrims. In 1320 therefore a new south 
aisle was built to the choir, vaulted at the eastern end, 
where were two altars, with the shrine between them. 
This I have drawn, giving a glimpse of the east window 
beyond. The altar of our Lady and that of the Holy 
Souls are still there, but the shrine is no more. Some 
fine tombs and brasses commemorate those who 
gained the privilege of being laid near to the Apostle. 
In a wire cage set against the south wall of the chapel 
are some fragments of the canopy of St. Birinus’” 
shrine, once the focus of this chapel. When last I 
was at Dorchester, an attempt was in progress to piece 
together from among the many pieces of battered 
carving which are preserved in the church some more 
portions of the shrine. Who knows? Perhaps, as 
at St. Alban’s, it may be found possible to set up some- 
thing which shall recall, though dimly, what was of old. 

If the remains of the saint at Winchester are still 
known, it would be a kindly act of the authorities there 
to allow them to be solemnly re-translated to Dor- 
chester ; as a frequent pilgrim to that charmed place 
I would thank them with all my heart. 


LINDISFARNE 


THE EASTERN ISLE OF THE SAINTS 


N my schooldays young children learnt that the 
history of England began with the Conquest; 
slightly older children discovered that our Christ- 
ianity began with the arrival of St. Augustine. Was 
it our native modesty, I wonder, which led us to pass 
over so much that is both vivid and valuable in order 
to extol the foreigner ? 

For the story of the Church of British Christianity 
is full of interest. ‘Tracing its origin, as it was wont 
to remind the Romans, not to the impetuous St. Peter, 
but to the beloved Apostle, divine St. John, it showed 
itself to be gentle and winning, where the southerners 
were stern and not a little repellent. Moreover, so 
great at one time was the light, spiritual and intellectual, 
radiating from Ireland and Scotland, the refuge of the 
Britons, that (though Rome little guessed how great a 
spiritual power had preceded her) it seemed as though 
the main Christianising stream would flow through 
Europe, not northward, but from Britain. 

Typical is Iona, that sea-girt isle, whither in a coracle 
came St. Columb of Donegal. A party of Irish, 
having settled on the Argyll coast, had been persecuted 
by the heathen Picts from the north, and St. Columb 
went over, not only to aid his countrymen, but to bear 

gr 
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the civilising Gospel to the Picts. Iona soon became 
a real centre of the Faith ; that is to say, it was a training 
ground for missionaries, a refuge for the’ oppressed, 
and an oasis of scholarship. 

Among the refugees came Oswald, flying from the 
_ rage of his heathen uncle, King Edwin of Northumbria ; 

for though not a Christian, he knew that he would 
find justice at Iona. Ere long he was baptised and 
when at last he came into his kingdom of Northumbria 
he took the Cross of Christ as his banner, and by his 
active devotion to the Faith became Iona’s most 
energetic disciple and one of our most notable kings. 
But his was no easy task. His subjects had returned 
with a sort of savage glee to paganism, and St. Paulinus 
had retired in disgust and despair. The problem was 
too great for Rome. 

Oswald bethought him of the solitary isle on which 
he had received joy and peace in believing. In reply 
to his request, the monks sent Corman, a holy man, 
but stern, to preach to the Northumbrians. Sternness 
does not convert the stern, and Corman returned to 
Iona, declaring the Northumbrians to be stubborn 
and barbarous. The monks were disconcerted. One 
of them, however, saw where lay the fault; this was 
Aidan. “Perhaps, brother,” said he, ‘‘ you were 
too severe to the unlearned, nor gave them, as the 
Apostle bade, at first the milk of more easy doctrine.” 
So it came about, happily, that Aidan himself was 
consecrated bishop and sent in 635 to co-operate with 
King Oswald in the conversion of his refractory 
subjects. 


Possibly in memory of Iona, Aidan set his seat on 
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Lindisfarne, an island off the Northumbrian coast, then 
as now approachable at low tide. ‘ Holy Island’ it is 
well called. Near by stands Bamburgh’s mighty castle, 
then the abode of good King Oswald, the saint’s friend 
and protector. 

Not friend and protector only—for King Oswald 
was an active collaborator. To him the Faith meant 
not only precept but practice. His realm was still 
to win, not by the sword, but by the Word of God. 
When St. Aidan preached in his native Irish, the king 
sat among the congregation and interpreted. The 
work went on apace; more monks came from Iona, 
churches were built, monasteries founded, and so 
real civilisation took root in Northumbria, whence 
Paulinus had fled in despair. 

At Lindisfarne, of which Aidan was Abbot as well 
as Bishop of Northumbria, he founded a school, where 
SS. Chad and Cedd were educated. It became a 
noted home of devotion and learning, rivalling the fame 
of Mother Iona. It is when we think of all such good 
works, typical of the old British Church, that we can 
understand with what reluctance its adherents gave 
way to the Romans at the Council of Whitby. It was 
not that they clung to a special date for Easter, nor to 
a peculiar form of tonsure; rather they loved their 
Church, so signally blessed by God’s grace, feeling 
that the foreigners treated it with less respect than was 
its due. 

St. Aidan travelled much, always afoot ; he founded 
many churches, and from Lindisfarne his influence 
reached England’s remotest corners. From this 
busy life he would retire from time to time to the 
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yet more secluded Farne Islands, as St. Cuthbert did 
later. 

In 651 he was called hence. He had just buried 
King Oswin, Oswald’s son, at Bamburgh, when he 
fell sick and breathed his last, propped up in a hut 
against the wall of the church. That night a shepherd, 
tending his flocks, saw the soul of Aidan borne by angels 
through the sky, and vowed to devote his life to the 
service of our Lord. That shepherd was St. Cuthbert. 

He was buried at Lindisfarne, at first in the church- 
yard, and later in the church which arose in his honour. 
After the Roman decision of Whitby, sad old Bishop 
Colman piously bore the remains away to distant Iona, 
there to rest in peace, but the saint’s head remained 
at Durham with St. Cuthbert. 

St. Bede, who knew St. Aidan well, though dis- 
agreeing with him on the Roman question, wrote of 
him with a love and eloquence which he devoted to no 
one else. Humble he was and charitable; loving 
peace, he hated anger, greed and pride; his life and 
teaching were alike patterned on his Master’s; he 
was constant in study and prayer, in fasting and watch- 
ing ; all whom he met on his travels, rich or poor, he 
invited into the fold; when reproof was needed, he 
faced the rich and powerful without fear or favour ; 
he was a valiant defender of the poor and a tender 
consoler of the afflicted. 

What a picture it is! and how well we can under- 
stand the success which by God’s grace he achieved 
in the conversion of the stubborn Northumbrians. 
We later folk may well be grateful for these early 
founders of our State and Church. 
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Of so well-loved a saint many anecdotes were handed 
down. One Easter he is at dinner with King Oswald 
when the royal almoner rushes in, saying that a vast 
crowd of beggars has assembled outside. The king 
at once sends out both his dinner and his silver plate. 
Aidan seizes the king’s right hand: ‘ May this hand,” 
he exclaims, ‘“ never perish!” So it happened, for 
when Oswald was slain in battle by Penda, his right 
hand, being hewn off, remained uncorrupt and was 
encased in silver. 

Penda is besieging Bamburgh; he has heaped 
brushwood round the castle and will burn Oswald 
to death with his household. From lonely Farne 
Aidan sees the mighty conflagration. ‘ Behold, Lord, 
what evil Penda doth work!’ At once the wind 
changes and the attackers are enveloped in their own 
smoke. 

King Oswin, son to Oswald, presents Aidan with 
a fine horse, which the saint gives to a footsore old 
beggar. ‘“‘ A worse beast would have done for such,” 
remonstrates the king. ‘Do you,” replies the saint, 
‘care more for that foal of a mare than for the 
Son of God?” The king casts away his sword and 
falls at the good Bishop’s feet ; he sees that all riches 
are meant for God’s poor. And Aidan turns away his 
head, for he knows that the land is not worthy of so 
humble a ruler, and foresees the king’s speedy end, 
which indeed happens before long. 

Brother Utta, being sent by King Oswy to Kent to 
bring home his bride, asks a blessing of Aidan. This 
Aidan grants, but foresees a stormy passage. “ Pour 
this oil on the sea,” he says, “and all will be well.” 
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On the return journey there is a fearful sea, whereupon 
the priest pours on the troubled waters the holy oil 
and so stays their raging. 

Let us end with this tale; it is typical. Aidan’s 
method was no other; he poured holy oil on the 
troubled waters of paganism and the raging of the 
heathen ceased. 


The coast-wise pilgrim will certainly take the oppor- 
tunity of passing from. Dunstanburgh to Lindisfarne. 
As the wind blows fresh from the sea across the grass- 
fields and the sandy dunes, above them three outstand- 
ing architectural piles tower against the sky, facing the 
roaring gale and the spumy seas. First is Dunstan- 
burgh, that mighty ruin so splendidly perched upon 
its cliff, the abode both of Simon de Montfort and of 
John of Gaunt. Near by is Embleton, whose fortified 
rectory, once occupied by Bishop Creighton (who 
bravely tried to write true history) reminds us—like so 
much in these northern wilds—that Northumberland 
was for years the cockpit of Anglo-Scots warfare. The 
Christian peace which Iona sent to Lindisfarne was 
overcome by the ambitions of man. 

As the pilgrim proceeds northwards he passes at 
Tughall a ruined chapel, where on December 13th, 
1069, rested the body of St. Cuthbert. Fleeing in 
panic from Durham, the monks were bearing the body 
of their beloved saint back to Lindisfarne. 

The immense and overwhelming mass of Bamburgh, 
now re-edified by Lord Armstrong, next strikes the 
eye. This is ‘ King Ida’s Castle, huge and square,’ for 
it was founded by King Ida, who died in 559, being 
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succeeded in turn by all his six sons! Such was the 
uncertainty of life in those days. I prefer to think of 
good King Oswald keeping court here and distributing 
to the poor the food from his royal table. From Bam- 
burgh the eastward view over the Farne Islands is 
striking. They were the refuge of so many who sought 
in that solitude to draw near to God; and as one 
watches after nightfall the Farne lights, one thinks of 
that Light which spread hence through England so 
long ago.. 

Beneath St. Aidan’s Church at Bamburgh is a crypt, 
built possibly to contain ‘ the incorruptible right hand 
of St. Oswald the King, wrapt in a pall ’—that being 
the hand which ministered to the poor. Of old it had 
a ‘costly and beautiful shrine.’ There is also an early 
British sundial, and through one of the south windows 
the sun shines, they say, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon of August 31st, on the very spot where St. Aidan 
died. Here too rest those romantic figures, the 
Forsters of Bamburgh: Claudius, Ferdinando, the 
two Dorothys and General Thomas; while in the 
churchyard outside rests Grace Darling, heroine of the 
Longstone Light. 

So we pass on to our goal, the Holy Isle. At first 
sight it suggests another St. Michael’s Mount, for the 
rocky cliff of Beblow merges into the walls of the castle, 
which is now restored as a private residence. From 
its soaring height there is an unrivalled view over land 
and sea. . . . But our concern is with the Abbey. 

We crossed to Iona in a boat. In order to reach 
Iona’s daughter, Lindisfarne, we must drive at low 
water across the sands, as was the habit at Mont 
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St. Michel, before the dyke was made. Our road is 
marked by stakes, and (in case of procrastination) 
shelters are provided, for time and tide are inexorable. 

Of the Lindisfarne of St. Aidan’s day nothing 
remains. The Danes destroyed everything in the 
ninth century. On that occasion the monks carried 
away with them to Durham the much-travelled body 
of St. Cuthbert, who was the sixth bishop. After 
some two hundred years the Benedictines of Durham, 
revisiting their old home, built the Abbey, of which 
I have drawn the imposing ruins. Except for the 
east end, the whole church, built of red sandstone, is 
of the same date—just before 1100—and strongly 
reminds one of the mother house of Durham. 

The most imposing part of the ruins is the northern 
part of the nave, which I have drawn ; alternately these 
piers were circular and clustered, as the three remaining 
ones show. If you look at the circular pier you will see 
how like it is, with its chevron adornment, to the work 
at Durham. Above, you will see a single rainbow rib, 
solitary survivor of the vaulting, with zigzag ornament. 
Towards the east are the foundations of the apse, which 
stood here in Norman times, but which was at some 
later time replaced by the square east end, whose 
remains stand to-day. The west front is a very noble 
relic; had it survived undamaged, it would have been 
the finest Norman front in the land. 

To the south of the church are the remains of 
the monastic buildings. Plainly they were of a semi- 
military character, suitable to their site and times. 
Even the inner entrance to the cloister was fortified, 
and strongly fortified, with double gate and portcullis ! 
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It is indeed a romantic place, both in its setting and 
in its associations. No modern pilgrimage is so thril- 
ling as that to Lindisfarne, when, after crossing the 
perilous sands, faithful northerners sing their Mass at 
an altar set up in the ruins. 

Beside the Abbey and the old parish church with its 
strikingly long chancel, has grown up a peaceful village 
of some five hundred folk. It stands pleasantly round 
a little square, in which—happy place !—no motor is 
ever seen or heard. A new cross has been set up here 
on an early British base to remind us that the Faith of 
the north, which here saw its birth, is everlastingly 
new. 

The sea-birds creak among the bare arches of the 
Abbey, and the winds roar, as they did when Scott 
wrote of Lindisfarne : 


With massive arches broad and round 
That rise alternate, row and row 
On ponderous columns short and low. 


And needful was such strength to these, 
Exposed to the tempestuous seas, 
Scourged by the winds’ eternal sway : 
Open to rovers fierce as they. 


LASTINGHAM 
ON THE EDGE OF THE WILD MOORS 


MONG tthe pupils of St. Aidan at his island- 
school of Lindisfarne were four notable brothers, 
the eldest being St. Cedd and the youngest St. Chad. 
At that time was found in Northumbria the cream 
of that old Scotic Christianity which was soon to 
be absorbed by the power of Rome. We have every 
reason to recall with gratitude the simple saintliness 
of both men and women in the earliest years of our 
Church’s history. 

In the middle of the seventh century Peada, king of 
the Middle Angles, came to Northumbria, seeking in 
marriage the daughter of the Christian king, Oswy. 
But Peada, son of the dread Penda of Mercia, was a 
heathen. His sister had, however, married Oswy’s 
son, and in the friendly Christian atmosphere of the 
Northumbrian court Peada soon became persuaded of 
the truth of the Christian Faith, and was baptised by 
Bishop Finan at Benwell on the Roman Wall. 

‘When Peada returned southwards to his kingdom, 
Cedd accompanied him bearing the good news. Gladly 
was he heard; idols were burnt; multitudes were bap- 
tised. Moreover, the message was carried throughout 
Metcia, and that with the sanction of Penda himself. 
For the grim old pagan was wont to say that whatever 
religion a man held, that he should both practise 
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and preach: else he were a craven coward. If Penda’s 
god was the god of battles, he was truly as good as his 
word. 

Essex and London, having some fifty years before 
rejected Mellitus, were now once more in the darkness 
of heathendom. But their king, Sigebert, had the good 
fortune to be on friendly terms with Oswy, whose mis- 
sionary zeal and charity brought him within the fold. 
The first thought of the converted monarch was for his 
benighted subjects. How could they learn without a 
teacher ? Oswy’s reply was to summon Cedd, who at 
once repaired to Essex, where he ‘ gathered a numerous 
church.’ 

So greatly did his message prevail that in 655 he was 
summoned by Bishop Finan to Lindisfarne, and there 
consecrated Bishop of the East Saxons, with his Cath- 
edral of St. Paul in London town. On his return the 
work went on with greater authority ; presbyters and 
deacons were ordained, and ordered Christianity once 
more held sway in the London district. 

Othona, on the mouth of the Blackwater, had been 
the chief Roman fortress on the north of the Thames 
estuary. Here a considerable city had grown up, here 
the invading Jutes fell with fire and destruction, and 
here amid the ruins of imperial pomp Cedd founded his 
church of St. Peter, building it right across the western 
wall—fourteen feet thick—of Roman Othona. It is 
built mainly of Roman materials, stones and tiles ; 
there are traces of an apse at the east, and (as my sketch 
shows) of a porch and tower at the western end. This 
little place, once the cathedral of Essex, but long used as 
a barn, acquired the name of Capella de la Val, or St. 
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Peter ad murum (on the wall). The village of Bradwell 
lies some two miles inland, and to-day this simple relic 
of early British Christianity stands alone; Roman 
legions, Jute invaders, Christian monks, all have 


SY. PETER AD MURUAL 
vanished into the past. Happily it is now carefully 
protected, and pilgrims have begun to frequent a place 
which has been called ‘asilent witness to the message 
of Love and Peace in the very jaws of War.’ 
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Both here and at Tilbury the saint founded monastic 
centres to be wells of life for his new diocese—store- 
houses of Christian precept and practice. 

But Cedd’s Christianity had its stern side. Once 
King Sigebert, in spite of the Bishop’s warning, visited 
the home of a noble kinsman who had been excom- 
municated for incest. Meeting Cedd on his way back, 
the king dismounted and fell on his knees. “‘ In that 
very house,” said the Bishop, “you shall die” ; and so 
it befell. Again the king went to the evil house, when 
the owner fell upon him and slew him for a weakling 
and a coward. 

Meanwhile Ethelwald, king of Deira, or Yorkshire, 
had as chaplain Celin, Cedd’s brother. He formed so 
high an opinion of the Bishop, that he invited him to 
accept a plot of land in his domain, where he might 
build a retreat house, and where the king when his time 
came might rest in hallowedground. Cedd chosea wild 
place amid the lonely moors—‘ abode of beasts or of 
men who lived after the manner of beasts.’ This was 
Lastingham. 

Here Cedd set him to pass the days of Lent, fasting 
and praying that the place might be cleansed and 
acceptable to the Lord ere the foundations were laid. 
His second brother, Cynehil, joined him, and he it was 
who founded the monastery of Lastingham. Cedd 
returned to his work in Essex. 

We next find him at the Council of Whitby in 664. 

Here was decided the long dispute between the 
British Church and the Roman concerning the date of 
Easter. It certainly was not edifying that King Oswy 
should be celebrating Easter while his queen and his 
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son were observing Palm Sunday. With the king were 
St. Hilda, Abbess of Whitby, Bishop Colman, who had 
succeeded Finan at Lindisfarne, and St. Cedd. The 
Roman side was championed by the fluent Wilfrid and 
old James the Deacon. 

Colman showed that the British custom came 
through St. Columb from St. John the Divine, but 
Wilfrid, by quoting ‘ Thou art Peter . . .’ convinced 
the king that the Romans had divine sanction, and the 
vote of Whitby went in their favour. 

To Cedd, who had been chosen to act as interpreter 
for both sides (such was his reputation for fair dealing), 
the result was a sad blow; yet he would countenance 
no division, deeply though he was attached to the 
church of his ordination. 

He retired to Lastingham, but it was not for long. 
Lastingham was attacked by the plague. Cedd worked 
devotedly among the sick, but he too fell ill in time. 
Leaving the monastery in charge of his brother St. 
Chad, he passed hence on October 26th, 664, a noble 
and large-hearted champion of our native Church. 

Bede, who himself paid a pious pilgrimage to Last- 
ingham, tells us that Cedd was buried at first in the 
open, but when the church of our Lady was ready he 
was laid on the right of the high altar. 

Coming up from the Vale of Pickering the pilgrim 
discovers the lonely village of Lastingham on the edge 
of the wild moors, remote as it was in Bede’s time, 
though no longer infested by beasts or robbers. Behind 
the village, Rosedale runs up to the heights of Black- 
amore. Though the dales hereabout do not smile so 
hospitably as do those farther west, the charm of these 
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northern heights is potent. Here, among the heathery 
hills, are history and prehistory ; across the beck are 
the Roman camps of Cawthorn, and in a cavern not far 
away from our village were found not long since the 
bones of wolves and hyenas. 

Here too is spoken (though an East Riding man, I 
admit it freely) the finest of the York dialects—Norse, 
they say, in intonation and vocabulary. ‘ T” browl,’ a 
menceful mother will say, ‘ti leeave t’ doory alooan 
1’ t’ hoos, wi’ yon dozzened, yafflin’, oafrocked aud 
ooman, an’ t’ gooa fraungin’ ti Blackamoor, leetin’ a 
bally bleeze o’ midneet | ”3 

Having visited the two old wells, St. Chad’s and St. 
Cedd’s, the pilgrim will repair to the church. In the 
last century there was a Parson Carter, blest with a wife 
and thirteen children, who seems—as well as preaching 
in the church—to have kept the public house. For 
doing this he fell foul of his archdeacon. In his reply 
to that dignitary, he justly says that twenty pound per 
annum was not enough for the needs of his family. 
‘My parish is so wide that some of my parishioners 
have to come from ten to fifteen miles to church.’ He 
points out that refreshment is necessary for these wor- 
shippers. He adds that to keep them from talking of 
‘ politics and religion, with which they are totally un- 
- acquainted,’ he takes his fiddle and plays to them, while 
the young people dance. Thus he is able to see that 
they do not drink too much, while his flock is ‘instructed, 
fed and amused,’ thus being ‘ imperceptibly led along 


1 « The saucy minx, to leave the baby alone in the house with that 
doddering, mumbling, half-witted old woman, and to go gallivanting 
to Blackamore, lighting a bonfire at midnight.’ 
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the paths of piety and morality.’ Who will not sym- 
pathise with the good vicar, rather than with the 
Victorian archdeacon ? 

The church, built mainly about 1160, is a fine place, 
vaulted and apsed. But it is not in the upper church 
that the pilgrim lingers; descending a flight of steps 
from the nave, he finds himself in the crypt, a place 
remarkable for its age, solidity and completeness. For 
it is an entire little church, with its aisles and its 
apse. ‘The short columns, with their stout bases and 
capitals curiously carved, support heavy round arches. 
Whether the ‘ classic’ ornament on these capitals is 
proof of the earlier date of this crypt one cannot say, 
but at any rate there are here preserved several carved 
crosses of great antiquity, one of which at some time 
contained relics. Here at last we are back in the days 
when St. Cedd first came among ‘ these remote and 
cragey hills.’ 


LICHFIELD 
AND WELLS OF HEALING 


He endeavoured earnestly night and day, when he had hither come, 
To guard well Holy Church and uphold Christendom. 

He whit into all his bishopric and preacht full fast ; 

Much of that folk through his word to God their heartes cast. 


O wrote Robert of Gloucester. He tells too how 
St. Chad travelled about all afoot, ‘nor kept he 
any state,’ as did other Archbishops of York, ‘ who 
rode upon their palfreys, lest they should spurn their 
toe,—But riches and worldly state doth to Holy 
Church woe.’ 


St. Chad was the youngest of the four brothers who 
were trained by St. Aidan at Lindisfarne. When St. 
Cedd, his eldest brother, dying of the plague at remote 
Lastingham, bequeathed the newly founded monastery 
there to his care, Chad was in Ireland. He had hardly 
crossed the sea and taken charge of Lastingham when 
he was called to a greater task. 

Wilfrid, the victorious counsellor at Whitby, had 
gone over to France to receive his consecration as 
Bishop of York ; but he stayed so long that King Oswy, 
grieving for the vast diocese lacking a father, persuaded 
Chad to accept the bishopric. Reluctantly he did so, 
and was consecrated by the Bishop of Winchester and 


two other ‘ bishops of Britain.’ This was two years 
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after the Council of Whitby. On his return Wilfrid 
became Bishop of Mercia, but the migigee was 
not to last. 

Theodore, the new Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
not satisfied with Chad’s consecration ; after Whitby, 
the bishops of Britain’ were not reassuring. “I 
willingly resign,” ae Chad, “for I never thought 
myself worthy of it.” He Hector retired to Lasting- 
ham, and Wilfrid became Bishop of York. But the 
people of Mercia, that vast kingdom of seventeen 
counties, begged that Chad might be their bishop, and 
Theodore, overcome by his saintly charity, consented. 
So Chad came to that land which had first received the 
news from his brother Cedd, and established his see 
at Lichfield. 

Tradition said that Lichfield, or the ‘ Field of the 
Slain,’ gained its name from the thousand Christians 
converted by Amphibalus and martyred there by 
Diocletian. Hence St. Chad’s choice. 

During his short episcopate—for in less than three 
years he was laid to rest—he gained the reputation of an 
ideal father in God, ‘ seeking out —so Bede tells us 
—‘the poorest and most abandoned persons in the 
meanest cottages and in the fields, that he might 
instruct them.’ 

His influence on those of higher position is conveyed 
in a striking tale. King Wulfhere of Mercia was a 
heathen. One day, as Chad was praying on the bank 
of Stowe pool, a deer, hard pressed by the king’s son, 
leapt into the water. The saint, with true Christian 
charity, rescued the poor beast. When the prince 
appeared, “My son,” said Chad, “‘ Christ sent the 
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hart to bring thee to me; for even as it leapt into my 
fount, so doth He will that thou shouldst come into 
the water of baptism.” The prince heard, believed, 
and was baptised ; he then sent his brother, who was 
led by the deer to the saint’s abode. The king, their 
father, in his rage slew both the lads, but, stricken by 
remorse, was induced by his queen to seek out the 
saint. Again the deer appeared and conducted the 
king. As his penance he was bidden to suppress 
idolatry in his realm. 

It was King Wulfhere who gave Chad the land 
at Barton-on-Humber where he erected the church, 
part of which you may see still standing to-day, built 
undoubtedly long before the Conquest. At Stowe, 
to the north-east of Lichfield Cathedral, on the bank 
of Stowe pool, stands St. Chad’s Church, built first in 
Norman times on the site of the little home in which St. 
Chad was ‘ wont to pray and read with seven or eight 
of the brethren, as often as he had any spare time from 
the labour and ministry of the Word.’ Near by was the 
church of our Lady. Close to the present church is 
the saint’s well, in which he baptised his converts ; 
built into the wall is the stone on which he stood. It 
is the precursor of many St. Chad’s Wells. 

Angelic music foretold St. Chad that he should die. 
At once he bade the brethren repair to the church and 
‘recommend my passage to our Lord,’ nor to forget 
their own, the hour whereof was uncertain. On 
March 2nd, 672, he died and was buried by the little 
church. When the Norman cathedral was built near 
by, the sainted remains were conveyed thither. Then, 
about 1300, Bishop Langton designed the new Lady 
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Chapel in the Cathedral specially to contain the new 
shrine. This lovely apsidal chapel is still there ; its 
tall windows glow magnificently with the Herkenrode 
glass made in Flanders in the sixteenth century, brought 
here from the dissolved Abbey of Herkenrode near 
Liége a hundred years ago. The two west windows, 
of similar origin and date, were placed here more 
recently. Around the chapel have been set statues 
of virgin saints. It is a chapel full of beauty and 
devotion, a fit setting for the shrine; but of that not 
a trace remains. 

Nor was Henry VIII the only despoiler. In 1643 
Lichfield was attacked by Oliver Cromwell’s troops. 
As General Brooke advanced, he prayed: ‘May I 
fall if our cause be not just |!’ At once he was shot and 
fell. Mr. Dyott, a deaf and dumb gentleman, had 
taken up his position on the central tower of the 
Cathedral with a musket, and it was he who replied 
to the general’s prayer. It was St. Chad’s day, and 
you will read in the inscription : 


But, thanks to Heaven and good St. Chad, 
A guerdon meet the spoiler had. 


It was the Parliamentarians who desecrated St. Chad’s 
Chapel in the Cathedral. This had been built about 
1230 and has now been admirably restored to use, 
whereat the pilgrim will rejoice. 

Bede tells us that when St. Chad was first buried, 
there was in his sepulchre a hole through which pil- 
grims could take some of the dust; this mixed with 
well-water healed many diseases both of men and 
cattle. In the eighteenth century Sir John Floyer, a 
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noted Lichfield doctor, in a curious pamphlet—To 
Prove Cold Bathing both Safe and Useful—tabulates a 
list.of diseases for which St. Chad’s Well was efficacious, 
and finds diseases for nearly every letter in the alphabet. 
As the saint used to stand in the well, naked, when at 
prayer, and as he used immersion in the baptism of his 
people, the good doctor exhorts us to remember that 
cold water is the conveyance of both spiritual and 
bodily health. It was Sir John who advised Lichfield’s 
great son, Dr. Johnson, to go to London to be touched 
by Queen Anne for ‘ King’s Evil.’ Presumably the 
immortal Sam had no taste for the cold water cure. 

St. Chad’s Well near King’s Cross attracted invalids 
until well into the nineteenth century ; Myddelton’s 
New River, London’s first water supply, rises in Chad’s 
Well near Hertford, entering London by Chadwell 
Street. Another of the saint’s wells was at Shad-well. 

Lichfield is a pleasant old place. Like a jewel in 
its midst stands the Cathedral, whose three spires and 
west front are so richly beflowered. Dr. Johnson’s 
home is eloquent with memories of the old doctor, 
whose inscription written for the tomb of his father 
and mother you may see in St. Michael’s Church. It 
was at Lichfield that the old man performed his 
‘penance.’ In his youth his father had once asked him 
to take his place in minding the bookstall. Sam was 
proud and refused. Now old and famous he came to 
Lichfield and stood for three hours bare-headed in the 
rain, on the spot where had stood his dead father’s 
stall. 

Lichfield, like Canterbury, is remarkable in having 
a war memorial which is beautiful. Here are trees, 
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here are level turf and calm water, here are sedate 
old houses, and beyond rise the three spires, whose 
silent fingers point to Heaven. In this. quiet place 
one may remember how lovely are the ways of peace, 
how sad the needless ravages of war. 

Not long ago the first Anglo-Catholic pilgrimage to 
Lichfield assembled a thousand Midlanders in the 
city of St. Chad. Marching to the Cathedral they 


were received by the Bishop solemnly vested in cope | 


and mitre, and the Cathedral authorities made them 
feel that they were welcome, joining heartily in their 
devotions. Such sympathy would have been impos- 
sible but twenty years ago in most of our cathedrals. 


ELY 
IN THE FENS 


O ride across the levels towards the ‘Isle’ of 

Ely, crowned in the sunset by the vast and 
splendid Cathedral, is an experience not easy to 
forget. It is at eventide that your flat landscape 
becomes charged with romance, and this isle is a 
romantic site. Here at the time of the Conquest 
Hereward the Wake carried on for months his 
romantic defence of defeated England against the 
ever encroaching Norman; for here was the English 
refuge. On this height, under the shadow of the 
Abbey, the English made their last stand. Though 
surrounded and isolated by the enemy, they ploughed, 
hunted and prayed, their weather-eye always open, 
while the bewildered Normans floundered in the 
morass. Close to the Cathedral is a mound called 
‘Cherry Hill,’ a relic of the days when English 
sentries kept a continual watch on the movements of 
the Normans down below. 

It is a sad thought that Ely was in the end betrayed 
to the Conqueror by the monks, who had—not 
unnaturally perhaps—grown weary of their long 
confinement. Saddest of all—many of the English 
garrison were butchered. The refuge was no more. 


Hereward himself escaped northwards, to continue 
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his resistance in the fens of Lincolnshire. His exploits 
form one of the most thrilling and diverting stories 
in English history, and one is glad to. know that 
the Normans eventually pardoned one who had so 
courageously singed their beards and twisted their 
tails. 

As I approach Ely I see before me and around me 
the memorial of good St. Etheldreda—or Awdrey, 
as we call her in English—not only in the Cathedral, 
but in the smiling plain all around ; not in piety only, 
but in potatoes. For the Abbey which she founded 
was the great civilising force of all this region. 

She was a king’s daughter, this seventh-century 
pioneer, and a beautiful woman. Her father was slain 
in battle with the dread Penda, for it was an age of 
violence, and from her early years Awdrey had made 
up her mind to give the world a better example—in the 
only practicable way—by quitting it. She had vowed 
herself to virginity. Yet a king’s daughter could not 
escape, and she was perforce married to a neighbouring 
prince. He consented to her living apart, and on his 
death left her in possession of the Isle of Ely, to which 
she wished to retire permanently; but her family 
again insisted on her marriage, this time with Egfrid, 
the vehement king of Northumbria. She however 
maintained her vow, and after twelve years induced 
her husband to give her her liberty. As the wife of a 
warring king her special gifts would have been thrown 
away, and one cannot but rejoice that she made her 
way to the Convent of Coldingham, of which her 
aunt, Ebba, was the Abbess. 

The king, soon repenting of his generosity, set out 
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with an army to bring her back, whereupon she fled 
to her isle, her progress thither, with the enraged king 
in pursuit, being (it is said) one of headlong perils and 
miraculous escapes. On one occasion, as you may see 
carved in the Cathedral, the sea outwitted the king by 
rising suddenly and cutting him off! At length how- 
ever she arrived, and built on the high ground of Ely 
a community house for those of both sexes who were 
fain to come apart and pray. 

But a short six years she was Abbess, yet they were 
long enough to show her powers as an organiser and 
her genius for inspiring affection, for she was a worthy 
contemporary of the saintly Hilda of Whitby—women 
whose orare was indeed J/aborare. 

She was succeeded by her sister Sexburga, widow 
of the king of Kent, who devoutly translated the 
remains from the nuns’ cemetery, where it had been 
St. Awdrey’s wish to be laid, to a shrine within the 
church. Monks, we are told, seeking a fitting 
receptacle, found in deserted Grantchester a Roman 
marble coffin, ‘white and beautifully wrought,’ 
wherein, on October 17th, 695, St. Awdrey was 
enshrined. 

Ely did not escape the fury of the Danes. The 
shrine was broken open; fire and massacre left the 
monastery for many years a ruin. But its restoration 
as a Benedictine house in the tenth century marked 
the rise of its notable prosperity and usefulness. In 
1106 a new translation took place, for a magnificent 
new presbytery had just been built in the saint’s 

honour. Here before the high altar, beneath a gleam- 
pire canopy she was laid to rest, surrounded by her 
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sister, her niece and her great-niece, three notable 
and sainted ladies. Ever since the time when the 
infant Edward Confessor was laid upon the high altar 
of Ely, thousands of pilgrims came to visit the shrine 
of Ely’s saint. I like to think of the poor folk who at 
St. Awdrey’s Fair bought simple strings of beads and 
ribbons (known as ‘ tawdry’) with which to decorate 
the tomb of their friend and patron. 

In 1541 came the end. The shrine was hardly 
likely to escape the attentions of the spoiler, for there 
was much wrought gold and silver, much precious 
stone. Nothing now remains. As at Canterbury 
there is but an empty space. 

Yet below the niches which adorn the angles of the 
octagon may still be seen sculptured incidents of the 
saint’s life, and on the north of the presbytery stands 
to-day the ancient watching-loft, moved here from its 
original place. My drawing, showing the high altar, 
gives some idea of the fine architectural setting in 
which the shrine stood. Let us then be thankful for 
the enduring beauty, the dignity and splendour of 
this cathedral, for, though the shrine be no more, yet 
the whole place is her fitting monument. It is a store- 
house of craftsmanship, a rich treasury of sculptured 
stone, a text-book of English architecture. 

‘ The Flower of Craftsmen,’ Prior Alan of Walsing- 
ham, ‘ when one night the old tower fell,’ set to work 
to repair the loss. The collapse of the central Norman 
tower gave the great architect a problem worthy of his 
solving. He took courage, and ‘ putting his whole 
trust in the help of God, of His Holy Mother and in 
the merits of the Holy Virgin Etheldreda,’ was inspired 
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to build the famous Octagon, whose perfection is Ely’s 
greatest glory. herewith our saint is crowned, for 
all to see. 


Note: Tucked away in a corner off Holborn, called 
Ely Place, is St. Etheldreda’s Chapel. It is a lovely 
place, built about 1300, and originally the chapel of 
the Bishops of Ely, who had their town house here 
until the eighteenth century. It is the only ancient 
place of worship in London occupied by Roman 
Catholics, who here possess some relics of the saint. 


WHITBY 


THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL 


: eee was her wisdom that not only all common 
people in their necessities but even kings and 
princes sought counsel of her.’ 

So Bede writes of the great Abbess of Whitby, than 
whom there could be hardly a better type of the Old 
English lady at her best. It was an age when women 
had adequate scope for their special abilities in both 
Church and State, ‘ in the foundations of their institu- 
tions and in the government of them displaying 
judgment, tact and ability.’ The coming of the 
Normans set a different and a lower standard. 

I visited Whitby one day not long after it had been 
bombarded by the Germans during the War. One 
hazy morning about eight o’clock the cruisers opened 
fire on Hartlepool; at nine o’clock Whitby was 
attacked. On December 14th, 374 years earlier, the 
Abbey had fallen a victim to the Dissolution, and the 
shells of the modern vandals did some further damage 
to the sad relics left by their predecessors. 

The conjunction of Whitby and Hartlepool sets 
us thinking of her whose name is connected with 
both places: St. Hilda. The motto of Hartlepool 
is ‘ Subveniat famulis nobilis Hilda suis’—‘ May noble 
Hilda succour her servants!’ As for Whitby, this 
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stately ruin on the bare headland is her monument, 
sole relic of the Abbey which she founded and ruled. 

Being niece to Edwin of Northumbria, whose wife 
Ethelburga was daughter to Ethelbert of Kent, she 
naturally came within that ray of Gospel light which 
was shed through the north by St. Paulinus. By 
him in 627, when thirteen years old, she was baptised, 
King Edwin and many others receiving the Faith at 
the same time. It is interesting to remember that it 
was Clothilde who converted her husband Clovis ; 
their great-grand-daughter Bertha married and con- 
verted Ethelbert of Kent, whose daughter Ethel- 
burga’s influence brought King Edwin and St. Hilda 
into the Church. So woman laid the foundations of 
our civilisation. 

St. Hilda’s youth was not without its dark side. 
Her father was murdered in exile, and when she was 
nineteen, Penda, invading Northumbria, defeated and 
killed its noble king amid awful barbarity. Hilda 
decided to escape from these scenes of horror by join- 
ing her sister in a French convent, but St. Aidan, the 
far-seeing Bishop of Lindisfarne, persuaded her to 
take charge of the Convent of Hartlepool, recently 
founded by a lady of Northumbria. Here she was 
instructed by St. Aidan, that she might be ready for 
the greater work to which she was to be called. 

When King Oswy, in gratitude for the victory of 
Christianity in Northumbria, gave land and money 
for the foundation of a monastery at Whitby, St. Hilda 
was sent to inaugurate the work. So arose Whitby 
Abbey, the most important theological centre of the 
Church of England in those times. It housed both 
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monks and nuns, many of whom became celebrated 
throughout the land for their learning, devotion and 
ability. ‘’They lived,’ we read, ‘after the pattern 
of the early Church ; so that none was rich and none 
poor, but they had all things in common; nothing 
seemed the property of any person.’ 

Yet they were of every ‘ class,’ the most notable of 
them being the monastic cow-herd, Czdmon, ‘ the 
Father of English verse,’ who learnt the art of poetry 
‘from God.’ Too shy to sing before the rest, he 
retired to the cow-stable, where a Voice bade him to 
sing. ‘What shall I sing ?’—“ The beginning of 
created things.” In the morning Cedmon told St. 
Hilda of the behest, who encouraged him, and was not 
long in perceiving the divine grace. So he sang to the 
brethren of ‘ The Creation of the World, the Origin 
of Man, the Horror of Hell-pangs and the Joys of 
Heaven.’ In the churchyard to-day stands a cross 
‘to the glory of God and in memory of His servant 
Czdmon, who fell asleep hard by: a.p. 680.’ 

In her governance of Whitby, St. Hilda—‘ Mother 
Hilda’ as all called her—was noted for her wisdom, 
her piety and her grace; she encouraged a love of 
wide learning, so that many might ‘be fit for 
ecclesiastical duties, as well as to serve at the altar.’ 
Thus Whitby became the training school for bishops. 
She herself was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
customs of the older English Church, and at the 
Council of Whitby in 664 sided with St. Cedd against 
Wilfrid and the papal claims. Contrary to her con- 
victions she accepted the ruling of the synod in favour 
of Rome. 
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The last six years of her life were afflicted by con- 
tinuous illness, which she bore with noble courage, 
serving God dutifully, always giving Him ‘thanks and 
never failing to instruct her flock. On November 
17th, 680, after exhorting them to maintain the peace 
of Christ, Mother Hilda ‘ passed from Death unto 
Life... .’ A nun of Hackness, a convent founded 
by St. Hilda some miles from Whitby, looking out 
at sunrise that morning saw the soul of her Mother 
borne upward from Whitby in a strange light with 
many angels. . . . To-day it is said the gulls never 
fly over the Abbey; the ammonites which you may 
find in the cliffs are called the serpents which her 
saintliness turned to stone. 

In 867 Hilda’s Abbey was destroyed by the Danes, 
and for two hundred years was notrebuilt. Then three 
Benedictines from Evesham set out northwards for 
the work of re-edifying, taking with them, for the 
replenishing of deserted Whitby, the requisite books 
and vestments, which were borne by a trusty ass. 
About 1150, pirates from Norway again destroyed 
much of the Abbey, and it was after their departure 
that were built these stately lancets which I have 
drawn, ‘Till 1527 the life of the Whitby community 
was quiet and uneventful. The mellowing beauty of 
their buildings reflected, we may believe, the ardour 
of prayer and praise among the brethren, under whose 
protection the little town of fisherfolk grew up at the 
foot of the great cliff. 

To-day it is bleak enough, this lofty headland; 
the haven under the hill is far out of sight, with its 
ancient and fearfully begalleried church : here I am 
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alone with the sea-birds, alone with the hills and 
the sea. 

Yet, until 1540, there stood here, where I am sitting 
alone, an impressive group of buildings, in a position 
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of unparalleled beauty. In the midst of the busy — 
monastery rose the church, some two hundred and 
fifty feet above the sea, without doubt one of the finest 
of the great English churches. The north transept 
has the same exquisite grouping of lancets as the choir, 
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and in the windows there is some carving whose 
intimate loveliness in the midst of ruin and desolation 
rends the pilgrim’s heart. Of the Abbey buildings 
naught remains save here and there a mass of broken 
stone. A hundred years ago the crown and glory of 
Whitby was still standing, but in 1830 the great central 
tower fell. For centuries the Abbey had been a stone- 
quarry, and no man protested. To-day, as I meditate 
on these things, the chill desolation of the ‘ Abbey 
House,’ built by Sir Hugh Cholmley, seems to reflect 
the ill-fortune which has befallen so many such houses 
built of Abbey stones. 

I try to picture that soaring central tower, one 
hundred and fifty feet high, with its beacon gleaming 
far over sea and moor, with its great bell echoing over 
hill and dale, guiding alike the stormbound mariner 
and the pilgrim to St. Hilda’s shrine. Then I think, 
not without shame, of the day when, by odious subter- 
fuge and callous hypocrisy, the Tudor monarch took 
possession of the Abbey and its funds. Immediately 
the plunder began: everything that was saleable was 
removed, and the stone skeleton of what had been 
God’s House was left, slowly to crumble and decay. 

Slowly I descended the one hundred and ninety-nine 
steps which lead to the cheerful little red-roofed town 
standing where the deep gorge of the Esk reaches 
the sea, and it was with some relief that I found myself 
amid the gay activity of the picturesque old place. 
The joys and sorrows of these fisher-people are por- 
trayed with sympathy and insight in the pleasant works 
of Mary Linskill, who was born and died in Whitby 
and who lies buried in the churchyard on the cliff. 
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‘She wrote,’ so we read on her grave-stone, ‘ of the 
lives and homes of her own country-folk, dwellers 
“between the heather and the northern sea.”’ To 
read The Haven under the Hill is to understand the 
life, to feel the atmosphere, of Whitby, and the pilgrim 
is grateful to this nineteenth-century woman whose 
quiet pen has given such vivid life to the old place, 
founded by another woman some thirteen hundred 
years ago. 


DURHAM 


AND ITS SHEPHERD-SAINT 


§) Pee pilgrim to Durham finds some resemblances 
to Lincoln. In both places the hill-top is 
crowned by cathedral and castle; in both he 
sees below him a scene of busy industry. The 
western towers of Durham, like those built by 
Alexander at Lincoln, are of Norman work in their 
lower parts, being as at Lincoln originally provided 
with spires ; but the great central tower of Durham 
is much later than the rood tower of Lincoln, having 
an upper part which is still later, and from which the 
pilgrim commands a vast view of pasture-land and 
smoke intermingled, with the winding Wear at his feet. 

But the characteristic of Lincoln is grace, while that 
of Durham is undoubtedly solidity. ‘ Half church, 
half castle,’ it has been called, for it stood on the line 
of defence against the ravaging Scot. 

The interior of Durham is, to use Dr. Johnson’s 
words, a monument of rocky solidity. Nowhere in 
the world shall we better observe the character of 
Norman work, in its strength, its restrained beauty 
and its sense of proportion. The decoration of the 
immense piers, which we see repeated at Lindisfarne, 
and the colour of the stone-work lend an added 


charm to this golden interior. 
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At Durham, as in all these places of ancient sanctity, 
the pilgrim cannot but recall that the vast and 
marvellous building has been set up there to perpetuate 
the memory of a man: that it was one of like passions 
with himself who has here handed down so gloriously 
to posterity both a memory and a memorial. In some 
cases the one has faded, obscured by the passage of 
time and the forgetfulness of man ; in some the building 
has, thanks to man’s mania for destruction and the 
ravages of time and weather, fallen and vanished. 
But just as from the grassy mounds and battered 
relics of carved stone the pilgrim will try to construct 
a mental picture of the church as it was, so from the 
treasury of legend and history he will, if his pilgrimage 
is to be of value, reconstruct the life of the man, seeking 
out those qualities which led our ancestors to treat him 
with such reverence ; for the proper study of mankind 
is man. 

Durham rose over the ‘ cor-saint,’ the incorrupt body 
of St. Cuthbert. The first church built here was, as at 
Glastonbury, a simple wattled place, in which the saint 
was laid. Then, in 998, was consecrated a stone church 
of considerable magnificence, to the building of which 
prince and peasant gave their willing labour, and in 
which, as we know from contemporary accounts and 
pictures, the saint had his shrine of stone. It was an 
apsed church, with two lofty towers surmounted by 
bronze spires, a remarkable building for that time ; yet 
of it no trace remains. When but a hundred years had 
passed, it was not considered sufficiently glorious to 
house the saint’s remains. 

The Conqueror brought with him from France 
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Bishop William of St. Carileph, who, coming from the 
home of Norman architecture, had the ambition to 
provide St. Cuthbert with a church more splendid 
than any over the sea. In 1093 the work began ; the 
vast walls which you see to-day began to soar from 
the solid rock to the height of the triumphant vault 
over-head, and with amazing speed the church was 
completed. 

It is noteworthy that during the rebuilding the * cor- 
saint’ was solemnly enshrined in a temporary tomb 
erected for it in the cloister, a tomb which was regarded 
with such reverence that it remained in place till the 
Dissolution, when the Benedictines of Durham were 
dispersed. In 1104 the body was conveyed to its new 
shrine, marked to-day by a solitary slab. 

The Norman Cathedral had an apsed east end, where 
are now the ‘ Nine Altars’; its original west end has 
given place to the ‘ Galilee,’ but with these exceptions 
and a few others we have before us the Norman church 
as originally built, still solid and still at work. 

The ‘ Galilee’ at Durham, unlike that at Lincoln, is 
not a porch; it is the chapel of our Lady. It was 
added shortly before 1200 by Bishop Pudsey, who 
built the great hall of the castle, now part of the univer- 
sity. He had originally intended to set his chapel in the 
ordinary position at the east end; but the foundations 
were insecure and this ‘ Galilee’ of our Lady is at the 
west. 

It is a curious place, broad rather than high or long, 
a forest of Purbeck columns in clusters of four, but 
originally—and more beautifully, I think—in couples, 
and above them a maze of dog-toothed arches. Here 
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rests the ‘ Venerable’ historian, entombed but no 
longer enshrined as of old, and here you will see 
an ancient painting of St. Cuthbert and St. Oswald. 
Durham seems to have been a stronghold of misogyn- 
ism. A line is drawn on the floor from north to south, 
beyond which—even in this home of our Lady—no 
woman might pass. It is said that no woman might go 
behind the high altar to St. Cuthbert’s shrine, and it is 
related that once, when King Edward III was at 
Durham and had retired to rest with his queen at the 
Prior’s Lodging, a monk knocked at the door of the 
royal bedchamber, saying that St. Cuthbert loved not 
the company of the other sex; whereupon the queen 
hurriedly dressed and retired to the castle for the rest of 
the night. 

Going down into the eastern chapel, or transept, of 
the ‘Nine Altars,’ the pilgrim finds himself in the 
thirteenth century. Bishop Poore, who substituted 
this lovely place for the Norman apse, had himself 
built much at Salisbury, that monument of thirteenth- 
century art. The windows, the arcading and the beauty 
of the vault will not escape the pilgrim’s notice, nor will 
he fail to observe how well this last adornment of the 
saint’s shrine blends with the earlier architecture of the 
rest of his church. 

Durham was an abbey of importance, the Bishop 
being the Abbot. The Bishop’s throne, so much more 
than a throne, reminds us that the bishops were 
Princes Palatine, with powers almost regal and a magni- 
ficence which was retained until comparatively recent 
times. Of the Abbey buildings considerable parts 
remain, the kitchen being still in use. Moreover, the 
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well-known bronze sanctuary knocker on the north 
door reminds us that here was the right of sanctuary 
for all men in distress. And the right.is still ours, 
for when the smoke and whirr of modern industry, 
when the stress and strain of life weigh down the 
pilgrim’s spirit, he may still seek sanctuary within the 
great church wherein rests the shepherd-saint. 

There is something peculiarly satisfying in the 
thought that when we first catch sight of St. Cuthbert 
he is a shepherd-boy, watching his flocks by night, 
where Leader Water falls into Tweed. He was the very 
figure of youthful David—ruddy, cheerful and athletic ; 
moreover the monks of Melrose, near by, were his 
friends, and from them he had learnt to watch and pray. 
So it came about that on the last night of August, 651, 
as the boy, now some eighteen years old, was at prayer 
on the hillside, suddenly he saw the soul of St. Aidan 
borne through the skies ‘as in a globe of fire,’ by a 
company of angels. This was the turning-point in 
Cuthbert’s career ; he felt the call to feed the sheep of 
a wider flock, and turned his steps to his friends of 
Melrose. 

Here Abbot Eata and Prior Boisil were both pupils 
of Aidan, and Aidan’s future successor was made 
welcome. Here the young monk passed thirteen years 
of preparation, in the course of which Melrose was 
afflicted by the plague. Cuthbert was attacked but 
recovered, though the disease had permanently affected 
that vigorous constitution. Prior Boisil was among the 
victims. As he lay on his deathbed, he and Cuthbert 
read together in divine St. John, seeking ‘ the simple 
faith which worketh by Love.’ This was the lesson 
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which the dying prior would instil into his successor, 
and well the lesson was learnt. 

When prior, Cuthbert lived, as Boisil had done, a life 
of immense activity. For months he was away in the 
hills, teaching in the villages, preaching and exhorting 
to confession the crowds who came out to hear him. 
Bede, who was born about this time, has left us an 
account of the power which he exerted ; so angelic was 
his aspect and so persuasive his teaching, that none 
could withstand him ; ‘ they confessed the most hidden 
secrets of their hearts.’ 

In 664, following in the steps of St. Aidan, he 
removed to Lindisfarne, of which he became prior. 
The Synod of Whitby had just pronounced in favour of 
the Roman custom, and it was for the new prior to 
introduce the new way to his community. He himself 
had formerly held to the British custom, but by the 
decision of the Church he loyally abode. There was at 
first opposition, even vehement opposition, but Cuth- 
bert, we are told, by his invincible patience, by his 
meekness and specially by the example of his own life, 
won over the brethren. He was entirely without 
selfish aims, living always for others. ‘ He always 
knew,’ Bede tells us, ‘ what to say, to whom, when 
and how to say it.’ So with his work among the com- 
munity, and his increasing shepherd-work through- 
out Northumbria, the years passed. 

They had been years of continuous activity, and now 
Cuthbert felt the call to a change of life. He persuaded 
Abbot Eata to let him retire from the world, choosing 
an islet called ‘ St. Cuthbert’s Isle,’ to the south of 
Lindisfarne, where the ruins of his chapel may yet be 
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seen. Soon however he went into greater solitude. Six 
miles away is the Farne group, abode of eider duck and 
solan goose, whither St. Aidan had been wont to retire. 
To the same spot went St. Cuthbert. Here he built ‘St. 
Cuthbert’s Chapel,’ a hut with oratory and dwelling, 
while near the shore he set up a larger hut for such 
brethren as should come to visit him. Here he 
prayed ; here he tilled his little patch ; here the eagles 
brought him food and marauding crows hearkened to 
his reproaches. Eider ducks still bear the name of 
‘Cuthbert’s ducks,’ for they would nestle on his 
shoulder as he said Mass. 

To his remote island came many from all parts of 
England, seeking counsel and consolation ; for though 
his life was remote and austere he never lost his cheer- 
ful and cheering attractiveness. ‘ Skilfully,’ we are 
told, ‘ he laid bare the manifold wiles of the old enemy.’ 
The island had been called the abode of evil spirits, and 
them the saint exorcised by the sword of the Spirit 
which is the Word of God. In his loneliness he over- 
threw his own temptations and learnt to minister the 
same comfort to all who came. ‘ He knew well,’ said 
Bede, * that He who bade thee love the Lord thy God, 
bade thee also to love thy neighbour as thyself.’ So 
from the lonely man of God on the lonely isle radiated 
a stream of prayer and consolation, and for that Eng- 
land is grateful to St. Cuthbert. 

Around his name many a legend has been woven. 
When the sea runs high and the winds roar fitfully St. 
Cuthbert may be heard in the recurring hulls forging for 
the faithful ‘ the sea-borne beads that bear his name,’ 
and indeed, after the storm is passed the beach will be 
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found strewn with ‘ St. Cuthbert’s beads,’ which are, 
in fact, fossilised parts of crinoids which have been 
washed ashore from the deep. Being hollow they can 
be strung together for the use of the faithful. 

At length came the day when he should fulfil the 
prophecy of Boisil and become bishop. Not until 
King Egfrid, Bishop Trumwin and a concourse of 
religious had come to Farne and entreated him, did 
Cuthbert consent to leave his refuge. On March 25th, 
685, he was consecrated at York, sixth Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, of which Aidan was the first. 

The life of activity recommenced. Bodily privation 
and spiritual retirement had, it seemed, redoubled his 
powers. Baptising, confirming, ordaining, consecrating 
churches, preaching incessantly to crowds who came 
out to him, living in roadside tents—such was his life. 
Hear Bede: ‘ He protected the people committed to 
him with frequent prayers and incited them to heavenly 
desires by wholesome counsels, enforcing his teaching 
by the example of his life. He saved the poor and 
needy from the hand of the oppressor, comforted the 
weak and sorrowful, and endeavoured to bring the 
sinful to godly sorrow.’ 

Two years this divine activity lasted. After the 
Christmas festival of 686 the Bishop was retiring to 
Farne for a rest. ‘When shall you return ?’ asked the 
brethren. ‘When you bring back my body,’ was the 
reply. 

So it befell. At the last, for five days the storms 
prevented anyone from crossing, and when the passage 
was possible the Bishop was near his end, alone on that 
wind-swept island—alone with God. Faintly he urged 
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the brethren to keep peace among themselves, and to 
preserve the peace and unity of the Church. At mid- 
night he received the blessed Sacrament, and in the . 
early morning of March 20th, 687, lifting eyes and 
hands to heaven, he passed to his reward. The news 
was at once signalled to Lindisfarne by waving torches. 

He had wished to rest at Farne, where, he said, he 
had ‘fought his little battle for the Lord’; but the 
monks had prevailed on him to allow his body to be 
brought to Lindisfarne. Here he was laid on the 
right of the altar, in the stone coffin which he had 
kept with him at Farne. Eleven years later the body 
was taken from this grave and placed in a wooden 
coffin which was laid above ground, ‘in wirschip opon 
the pament.’ Considerable portions of this coffin, 
carved with apostles and archangels, are still to be 
seen at Durham, a curious and interesting relic. 

Two hundred years passed, and the Danes fell 
on Lindisfarne. The monks, taking the saint’s body 
in its carved case, and other treasures, fled across 
country. A hundred years and more they wandered, 
with a long stay at Chester-le-street, whither the see 
had been moved, ere they came at last to ‘ Dun-holme,’ 
where arose ere long above the body a great cathedral. 
Enshrined in 1104, the relics of St. Cuthbert became 
a centre of pilgrimage, the scene, we are told, of many 
a miracle, 

Another treasure which the monks carried away with 
them was the Lindisfarne Book, a copy of the Gospels 
_ made by the monks in memory of their Bishop. It 
is now in the British Museum, and in perfect condition. 
The inscription on the last page tells us that Bishop 
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Eadfrith (next but one after St. Cuthbert) wrote the 
book ‘in honour of God and St. Cuthbert,’ that 
Bishop Ethelwold bound it, that Bilfrith the anchorite 
wrought the ornaments, and that Aldred, ‘an unworthy 
and most miserable priest,’ wrote an English gloss. 
Is it not striking that his followers should have thought 
that such a splendid copy of the Gospel of our Lord 
was the best way of perpetuating the teaching and 
example of the saint ? 

In 1540 the Tudor commissioners descended on 
Durham ; everything was rifled and stolen except the 
body of the saint. That was reburied, and rests 
to-day, almost certainly, behind the beautiful altar- 
screen. Known as the ‘ cor-saint,’ the ‘ holy corpse,’ 
the body was always said to have escaped corruption. 
On several occasions until 1540 such was found to be 
the case, and to this tradition is due the awe in which 
the tomb was held. The site of the shrine is now a 
platform surrounded by an arcaded wall, within which 
is the stone marking the grave. The screen behind 
was presented in 1380 by Lord Neville, being brought 
by sea in boxes from London to Newcastle. It cost 
seven hundred pounds in the money of that time 
(about one-twentieth of its present cost), and among 
its many statues was our Lady between St. Cuthbert 
and St. Oswald. These, with a hundred others, have 
all vanished. 

A hundred years ago the tomb was opened and from 
it were removed a gold cross and some parts of the 
Bishop’s attire, which are preserved in the library. 
A curious tradition used to be current that the body 
which here rests is not that of St. Cuthbert, but one 
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which was substituted at the Dissolution, but there 
seems to be little ground for believing it. 

At the other end of Durham Cathedral, in the 
* Galilee,’ is the tomb of the ‘ Venerable’ Bede, to 
whose Ecclesiastical History we owe so much of our 
knowledge of the glorious early years of the Church 
of England. He died at Jarrow, whence his body 
was brought to Durham, to lie for a time with that 
of St. Cuthbert. Later he was enshrined gloriously 
in the ‘ Galilee,’ but the Dissolution destroyed both 
the Durham shrines. Of old they were thronged ; 
king, bishop and peasant here knelt side by side; 
St. Cuthbert’s Feast lasted for a week of prayer, praise 
and merriment. 

To-day we are paying renewed reverence to our pious 
founders and it is well; for if it is in the past that we 
may seek lessons for the future, then we may find much 
good guidance in the early years of our Church’s 
history. 


CROWLAND 


AND ITS DEPARTED GLORIES 


‘ HE blessed man Guthlac was a chosen man 


in Divine deeds and a treasure of all wisdom; 
he was steadfast in his duties, as he was also 
earnestly intent on Christ’s service, so that never was 
aught else in his mouth but Christ’s praise, nor in his 
heart but virtue, nor in his mind but peace and love 
and pity ; nor did any man ever see him angry, nor 
slothful to Christ’s service; but one might ever per- 
ceive in his countenance love and peace; and evermore 
sweetness was in his temper and wisdom in his breast; 
and there was so much cheerfulness in him that he 
always appeared alike to all men.’ Thus his disciple, 
Brother Felix, who tells us, too, of the ‘Isle’ of 
Crowland as it was thirteen hundred years ago—a 
precarious oasis ‘in the midst of immense marshes ; 
now a black pool of water, now foul-running streams; 
many islands, reeds, hillocks and thickets.’ To which 
desolate place came the blessed man Guthlac. 

A high-born lad, full of pride in the traditions and 
achievements of his native kingdom of Mercia, we see 
him first leading his men in punitive expeditions 
against the wild Britons. Then came the change of 
heart. After eight years of this fierce patriotism, like 
St. Alban, St. Martin and many another, he found 
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the better way, the more enduring fame. As the 
sun rose one morning he left his men, and signing 
himself ‘ with the mark of Christ’s Rood,’ retired to 
the Abbey of Repton. But after two years he felt 
the call to a ‘desert place apart,’ and he who had 
tasted so deeply of the savagery and turmoil of the 
battlefield withdrew to the desolate fenland, to be alone 
with Nature and with God; he who had known the 
life of the Court lived henceforth clad in skins, feeding 
on barley-bread and water ; he whose sword had made 
him a terror to his brother-man became the friend of 
beast and bird. 

As the spring air blew over the wild waters and 
willowed islets of his retreat, the returning swallows 
would look out for the blessed man and nestle on 
his shoulder. Once, when Abbot Wilfrid was visiting 
him, he said to his astonished guest: ‘‘ Beasts and 
birds are the friends of those who live after God’s will, 
and to those who leave the world the angels come the 
nearer.” He had begun life anew, as a little child. 
At first, indeed, as a little child, he saw the wintry 
solitudes haunted by foul phantoms and evil spirits, 
but it was not for long. He found happiness in living 
close to God, surrounded by His angels. 

On April 11th, 714, ‘God was pleased to lead His 
dear servant to the eternal rest,’ . . . for of such is the 
Kingdom of God. 

Now it might well be imagined that to leave a career 
of military glory for the obscure life of a solitary hermit 
would mean oblivion; indeed, it is not a life to which 
we are all summoned ; ‘a wasted life,’ men call it to- 
day. Andyet .. . itis, after all, the meek who inherit 
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the earth. Guthlac’s great act of renunciation had made 
so deep an impression on the stark age in which he 
lived that, two years after his death, King Ethelbald, 
who before he was crowned had taken refuge with 
the saint, sent Brother Kenulph, a Benedictine of 
Evesham, to found the Abbey of Crowland on the site 
of the lonely hermitage. Innumerable piles were driven 
into the mud, and on them arose the Abbey church. It 
was a stage in the Christian civilisation of England, and 
the blessed man himself was one of those piles driven 
into the mud, out of sight, on which this Church and 
realm still rest. 

In 870 fell the first pestilence on the Abbey. An 
avalanche of Danes descended with terrible slaughter ; 
with difficulty the body of the saint was borne away and 
hidden for a while in Ancarigg wood. Then the Abbey 
was rebuilt, soon to be occupied by sixty-two monks 
and more than one hundred refugees from other monas- 
teries which had fallen a prey to the Dane. The second 
pestilence was fire. In 1091 an accident again destroyed 
the Abbey and again with undiminished optimism it 
was rebuilt by a great concourse of voluntary workers, 
the foundations being once more laid upon oaken piles. 
At the dedication ceremony the Abbot entertained five 
thousand guests. Such was Crowland eight hundred 
years ago. The Abbey buildings were completed—all 
but the fifteenth-century tower—in the following cen- 
tury. Then the great west front was set up with its 
sculptured history of St. Guthlac. He himself is there 
represented, with the whip with which he drove away 
the evil spirits of the fens—so it was said. 

A great organisation had grown up on the scene of his 
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lonely life. The Abbey, ‘ with its dykes and parks and 
vineyards and orchards and rich ploughlands, fed in 
time of famine all the Fenland folk, and its tower was a 
sanctuary for them that fled from slavery and wrong.’ 

Then came the third pestilence—Henry VIII. Of 
his charity he allowed the poor folk of Crowland to 
‘buy’ the north aisle for twenty-six pounds and for 
thirty pounds two of the bells. The place was then 
given over to destruction. Of the Abbey buildings 
nothing is left to-day ; of ‘ the twelve altars rich with 
the gifts of Danish vikings and princes,’ nothing; the 
relics of St. Guthlac have for ever vanished. How 
barely the great west front survived to this day my 
drawing shows. Crowland, the prosperous market- 
town, whose Abbey employed innumerable workers 
and craftsmen, attracted countless visitors and pilgrims, 
Crowland of past ages is no more ;_ to-day it is a village. 

But there is new life. Not only are the ruins of 
vanished glory preserved from further decay, but the 
Church in Crowland, using the tower and north aisle 
of the Abbey, is alive and vigorous in the midst of 
its fertile plain. For the wild waters which enclosed 
Guthlac in the far past have long retired, and the old 
triangular bridge of the monks, standing in the midst of 
the village square, is high and dry, lorn of its three 
streams. It is a remarkable fourteenth century struc- 
ture, consisting of three piers from which rise three 
pointed arches coming together in the centre. The 
curious seated statue is possibly a relic of the earlier 
triangular bridge, which stood here, we know, in 
the tenth century, for it is mentioned in a royal charter 
of that date. 
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And who, I wonder, is the solemn, robed figure who 
sits here so silently and waits? Is it perchance the 
blessed man? . . . ‘ Know how to wait,’ he said, ‘ and 
the Kingdom shall come to thee; not by violence or 
rapine, but by the hand of God.’ Let that be his motto: 
it is, indeed, a fitting one | 
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BEVERLEY 


AND ITS MAN OF PEACE 


T. JOHN OF BEVERLEY was a quietist, a 
student, a pacifist, a healer of men’s diseases, a 
lover of little children; he was a true father in God 
to God’s people, caring for their souls and bodies 
alike. 

Yet, such is the tragedy of misunderstanding, it was 
St. John of Beverley whom soldiers loved to invoke 
before going into battle; many a stricken field saw the 
banner of St. John waving amid the deadly arrows. 
After the battle of Agincourt, that bloody culmination 
of a war of aggression, Henry V came to Beverley to 
return thanks for the efficacy of St. John’s prayers in 
gaining the ‘ victory.’ . . . Shall we then believe that 
the peaceful saint prayed the God and Father of us all 
to grant anything so monstrous? I trow not; for to 
think that is to dim with the lusts of earth our vision of 
Heavenly love and justice. Rather I think St. John 
implored the divine mercy for all vainglorious fighters ; 
rather I think he sought divine relief for the eleven 
thousand French so infamously murdered in their own 
land and for all poor victims of the scourge of war. I 
prefer to recall that Mother Julian of Norwich was wont 
to ask the prayers of St. John; she, I think, was more 
likely to gain her desire. 
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When William the Conqueror was ‘ harrying the 
north,’ he came within seven miles of Beverley’s sanc- 
tuary, to which the poor folk of the neighbourhood had 
fled. One soldier even pursued an old man into the 
church itself, with intent to rob him. At once his 
horse fell dead, the rider being picked up with a face 
of terrible distortion. . . . The Conqueror marched 
away, and the peace of St. John was no further 
disturbed. 

The saint was born in 640 and educated, like other 
notable bishops, by wise St. Hilda at Whitby. He 
was, I suppose, an apt pupil of that great woman. 
When Bishop of Hexham, he ordained his biographer 
and ardent admirer, the Venerable Bede. In 706 he 
was translated to York, which had been living through 
troubled times, and where he acquired a reputation 
for simple holiness which aes through the whole 
of the land. 

When he was fain to retire from the world, he would 
betake himself to Beverley, ‘ the field or lake of beavers,’ 
in the ‘ wood of Deira,’ where—so it was said—a church 
had existed ever since the year 157, when King Lucius 
reigned. Here St. John rebuilt the church, here he 
spent his last years after he had resigned his bishopric, 
and here he died on May 7th, 721. After his canon- 
isation his remains were removed to a shrine which 
sparkled with diamonds and gold. This being des- 
troyed by fire, another yet more wonderful shrine 
was erected behind the high altar, to be the goal of 
many a crowded pilgrimage, to be carried in pro- 
cession through the streets at Rogation-tide. The 
remains now lie in the eastern nave, the only memorial 
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being an inscription in the vault above: Beverlacesis 
Beati Fohanis subtus in theca ponuntur ossa— The bones 
of Blessed John of Beverley are laid in a chest below.’ 

The life of St. John is one long series of miracles ; 
hence arose his fame. Characteristically it is related 
that to him, as to St. Gregory, the Holy Spirit appeared 
in the form of a dove as he was saying Mass. Blessed, 
we know, are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

The best known of his miracles are those in which 
he healed dumb children. It was during Lent in his 
retreat at Beverley that he tended with fatherly care 
a lad who was not only dumb but afflicted with terrible 
sores on the head. Patience and prayer effected an 
entire cure. 

To-day the Gild of St. John of Beverley is an active 
force for the benefit of the deaf and dumb ; the statue 
of St. John in the Minster was presented by the Gild. 
May his prayers always aid them in their good work ! 

From all parts, even across the seas, the diseased 
were sent to Beverley, not only to be healed by the 
hand of the saint during his lifetime, but increasingly 
to gain the aid of his prayers after his death. Sailors 
in stormy seas called upon him, farmers in time of 
drought invoked his help, his shrine became the end 
of many roads, for no main road runs through Beverley, 
though several run into it. 

The military popularity of St. John began in 937 
when Athelstan, marching against the Scots, visited 
the church and left his dagger on the altar, as a pledge. 
After the victory of Brunanburh he showered favours 


1 When the remains of the saint were discovered in 1736, a small 
dagger was found with them. 
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on Beverley, founding a college of canons which 


' survived till the Dissolution,: and making Beverley 
one of the most notable English sanctuaries. A 


painting in the Minster makes the king say to the 
saint: 


So much freedom give I thee 
As heart may think or eye may see. 


There were. six circles of sanctuary, the first a mile 
round the church, the innermost and most potent being 
the Frid-stool, or seat of peace, an ancient stone seat, 
which still stands in the Minster, though its potency 
to protect from the police is no more. In old times 
one might, when in debt or other trouble, enjoy free 
board and lodging for a month, and safe conduct to 
the sea. 

Beverley, the city which grew up around the Minster, 
is a place of great charm. Coming to it from the 
north, one follows a broad street of sedate old houses, 
a street planted with trees, such a street as should 
always lead one to the town gate. Passing under the 
fifteenth-century North Bar, the pilgrim finds himself 
in another street, even more attractive than the last. 
It is a long, irregular thoroughfare and its end and 
aim is the great grey Minster which towers above 
everything. Here, over red roofs, rises amid the 
trees the glorious tower of St. Mary’s ; soon we reach 
‘Saturday Market’ with its Market Cross; then we 
come to ‘Wednesday Market,’ and the Minster 1s 


before us. 
St. Mary’s, that great and splendid church, would 


1In r1g50 St. Thomas of Canterbury was provost of this college. 
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alone give distinction to any city. The grace of its — 
west front, its hospitable south porch, the pillars of 
its northern arcade, each inscribed with the name of its 
donor (especially the five delightful little musicians 
who stand on the ‘ minstrels’ pier’), the fine set of 
misericords—all these retain the pilgrim’s interest, so 
that he is in danger of neglecting the predominating 
claims of the Minster. Should he be attracted by the 
odd devices, the quaint conceits and ironies, of miseri- 
cords he will find both here and in the Minster a collec- 
tion unrivalled in the varied interest of the carvings. 
Those in the Minster number sixty-eight, dating from 
1520; those in St. Mary’s, twenty-eight in number, 
are rather older. Amid the profusion of comic 
animals, familiar and satirical incidents, one notices 
in both churches carvings which satirise the preaching 
of the friars, at a time when the clergy could not be 
prevailed upon to preach even when the laity desired 
it. At St. Mary’s a misericord shows a fox preaching 
to a man who is chained between two friars, while on 
either side stands a cowled monkey. In the Minster 
a cowled fox, holding a rosary, preaches from a pulpit 
to a congregation of geese, one of which has been 
killed by the clerk, who is a monkey. These ledges, 
on which when his seat was raised the worshipper 
might get relief from the long periods when he was 
required to stand during the offices, offered the carver 
unlimited scope for the exercise of his skill, his wit 
and his malice too. 

Of the Minster how shall I speak ? Its splendour 
is so manifold in the perfect harmony of its proportions 
and the beauty of its detail. It has been called ‘ the 
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finest Gothic church, containing the finest Gothic 
tomb and the finest choir-stalls, in the world.’ To 
stand in the choir is certainly to be surrounded by 
the finest architecture in England. There is more- 
over a strange feature in the construction: the piers 
at the entrance of the eastern transepts project for- 
wards in stages as they rise. The famous Percy tomb, 
enshrining some person unknown, is perhaps exces- 
sively rich in adornment. It is curious that there are 
two other tombs in the Minster whose occupants are 
unidentified, one of them being that of a priest, whose 
efigy is splendidly—and _heraldically—vested. All 
three are possibly Percy tombs, but the only Percy 
resting-place whose identification is certain is the 
tomb in the north-east chapel of the fourth Earl of 
Northumberland, who was slain in 1489 as a result of 
putting too much trust in princes. 

More satisfactorily beautiful than the Percy tomb, 
because simpler, is the staircase which led into the 
Chapter House, destroyed at the Dissolution. Here 
the arcading of 1250, one of the loveliest features 
of this lovely place, rises in the wall to admit of a 
double stairway. The Refectory stairway at Chester 
is similarly beautiful, as the pilgrim will remember, 
for such beauty in simplicity is difficult to forget. 

The Minster, as it exists to-day, is the fortunate 
result of a series of accidents and the consequent 
rebuilding. The Church of St. John was destroyed 
by the Danes in 866; the church honoured by vic- 
torious Athelstan perished in the fire of 1188; in 
1213 the central tower falling did much damage—all 
which one can hardly regret, as the following century 
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saw the building of most of the Minster as we have it 
to-day. After the Dissolution its state became lament- 
able, and it wellnigh fell into ruin. Not until 1867 
were steps taken to make it once more seemly and 
secure. The days will come, let us hope, when its 
altars will reappear and with them more of the beauty 
of Catholic worship. 

My drawing shows the double transepts, the ground- 
plan of the church being a four-armed cross ; it shows 
too how high the roof is pitched against the evening 
sky, how stately are the tapering towers. Of old the 
very sight of this great building was said to bring 
healing to the sick, and I pray that St. John, the Peace- 
maker, may by his prayers bring healing to the world 
of men, teaching us by his example to heal rather than 
to destroy, to save life rather than to kill. 


OXFORD 


AND ITS SAINTED FOUNDRESS 


1 the last few years modernity has indeed changed 
the aspect of life in this ancient seat of learning. 
Every year the surrounding suburbs shut off the grey 
old colleges still farther from the encircling hills. 
Not that academic Oxford is at a standstill; new build- 
ings, designed for modern needs, nor any the worse for 
that, arise to accommodate not only new kinds of study, 
but a new kind of student. For the invasion of 
woman goes on. It is called a menace, but when we 
consider that the earliest fortification of Oxford was the 
work of a woman, as weil as the earliest church, ought 
we to reject the woman student in these latter days? 

For there is an Oxford more ancient than the 
university ; and the university is of quite respectable 
antiquity. ‘There were students in Oxford, budding 
priests living here and there in lodgings, already at 
loggerheads both with the monks and with the town, 
as early as 1100. When Magna Carta was signed, 
Oxford already had a chancellor to represent her. 
Members of University College—as that is not my 
college, I am free to be sceptical—boast in their cups 
that their founder was King Alfred, and that their 
college, having been suppressed by the Conqueror 
in his vain effort to destroy our English tongue, was 
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refounded in the fourteenth century. It is a pleasant 
fairy-tale, based on a delightful patriotic forgery. As 
a matter of fact, if the college-system be taken as the 
distinguishing mark of Oxford (and who that walks up 
the ‘ High,’ or who knows a Balliol man, can deny it?) 
then Oxford as we know her began in 1274, with the 
foundation of Merton by Walter of that name. It is 
true that in 1249 William of Durham left money to 
endow ten students, who grew into University College, 
and that John de Balliol in 1266, as a penance for 
sacrilege, endowed a house for sixteen, where Balliol 
now stands. But Walter de Merton did more. He 
founded a college, with statutes, legal rights, landed 
estates and a common seal. Organised like a monas- 
tery, it was intended not for monks, but for those who 
should go forth into the world and let their light 
shineamong men. The Merton statutes were followed 
both at Oxford and at Cambridge, so that Merton 
may be regarded as the origin of a peculiarly English 
system, which has played so large a part in the develop- 
ment of our race. 

It is fitting then that the Merton buildings should be 
by far the oldest in the university. At the corner of 
“Mob ’ Quad is an ancient steep-roofed house, probably 
the very one belonging to Jacob the Jew which was 
bought by Walter in 1267. Stand in ‘Mob’ Quad at 
dusk in the vacation, when silence reigns there, and you 
will feel authentic antiquity. ‘So sombre,’ wrote Paul 
Bourget in his Gallic Impressions of Oxford, ‘in the 
midst of the other buildings which surround it, that 
it makes even the most unimaginative mind fly back 
to bygone times.’ I should not wonder but you will see 
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the shadow of Duns Scotus shuffle across to the library. 
Follow him thither and you will find yourself in an 
uncannily aged place, equipped as a library in 1350, 
though the building is possibly as old as Duns himself. 

Ere it be too late, enter the splendid chapel and you 
will see those old windows still illuminated by the 
fading light; over there Edward I and royal Eleanor 
are looking down on you, for the glass here dates 
from 1300. 

Yes; the university can boast of a long history ; 
but the town is mentioned as early as 912, when 
Edward the Elder took over his dead sister Ethelfleda’s 
Mercian possessions. She it was, the Lady of Mercia, 
who, to fortify Oxford against the Danes, erected the 
great mound which you will see near the station. Not 
long afterwards Ethelred the Unredy was less success- 
ful and the Danes again flooded Oxford, as we shall see. 

Not far off is the Norman castle keep, a solid grey 
tower, reflected in the river below. Several of the 
churches too take us back to those times ; especially is 
the crypt of St. Peter’s in the east worth a visit. Of old 
it had two stairways leading up into the nave of the 
church, one into the chancel and one into the church- 
yard outside. It is a beautiful place, built as the resting- 
place of a saint—whom, we know not now. 

But older perhaps than all these is some stonework 
behind St. Frideswide’s shrine in the Cathedral, rough 
English masonry which has stood there ever since the 
first church was built in 730. There is nothing in 
Oxford older. . . . Who then was St. Frideswide ? 

‘About the year of our Lord 727, lived in the city 
of Oxford a prince named Didan,’ whose daughter, 
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Frideswide, or ‘ the Bond of Peace,’ persuaded him to 
allow her to become a nun. He therefore built a 
nunnery at Oxford and made Frideswide its head. She 
died in 735, and it was around her shrine in the Church 
of St. Frideswide that the city and university of Oxford 
grew into being. The saint has consequently a special 
claim on the affections of Oxford men. 

In spite of her vows, however, she, being the ‘ flower 
of all those parts’ and of ‘ honest and liberal breeding 
befitting her descent,’ was pestered by suitors; and 
specially by Algar, earl of Leicester, who pursued her 
‘breathing fire and sword.’ She hid among the swine 
under the oaks of Bampton woods, while Algar, who 
had sworn, if he found her not, to set Oxford afire, was 
smitten with blindness. So striking was his fate that for 
years, it is said, no king would ever pass the night in 
Oxford. 

You will see the story depicted in the Burne-Jones 
window of the ‘Latin’ chapel, a window which I have 
vainly tried to admire. Perhaps the delightful oak- 
leaves carved on the shrine recall the saint’s sojourn in 
the woods. These carvings are said to be the earliest 
instance of natural foliage in architecture, having been 
cut in 1289, 

In 1102 on St. Brice’s day the unredy king ordered 
a general massacre of the Danes. In Oxford, some of 
these victims of kingly unrediness took refuge in St. 
Frideswide’s, which was burnt in order to destroy them. 

After St. Frideswide’s death, her convent was 
occupied by male canons. Their Prior Robert it was 
who founded in the twelfth century a school at Oxford, 
out of which grew the concourse of students which 
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developed into the university. The canons’ church, 
begun about 1160, is now the Cathedral of Christ 
Church. It is a small but exquisite work of art ; in the 
choir Norman pillars support fan-tracery of the time 
of Wolsey, the east end being a very effective restor- 
ation done by Sir Gilbert Scott in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the nave, which was cut short by the cardinal, 
is buried Dr. Pusey, whom in piety I must name; for 
he was the steadfast protagonist of the ‘ Oxford Move- 
ment’ which has in the last century infused such 
vigorous new life into the Church in England. 

In 1180 the relics of St. Frideswide were with great 
solemnity translated to the Lady Chapel in the north- 
west corner of the church, in the presence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Papal Legate and four 
bishops. Much decoration was lavished on the shrine, 
but in 1289 it was considered unworthy, and another 
shrine was prepared, the relics being enclosed ina chest 
adorned with gold and jewels. ‘This remained till the 
Dissolution. 

Was it, I wonder, as a pious act that the original wall 
was left standing at the east end of the shrine? At any 
rate you will mark there two small Saxon doorways, 
relics of the saint’s own church. In the garden outside 
have been discovered the foundations of its triple apse. 

North of the Lady Chapel is the ‘ Latin Chapel,’ with 
the fourteenth-century ‘watching chamber’ of the 
shrine, for many jewels and much gold were thereon. 
This ‘ chamber’ is of oak, set on a stone foundation. 
In the original glass of the windows here you will see a 
representation of St. Frideswide, as of her mother, 
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When Queen Katherine, of sad memory, came as a 
pilgrim to the shrine, she was accompanied by Cardinal 
Wolsey. He it was, of course, who in:the days of 
his glory planned on this site the great college to be 


Shrine of St 
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named Cardinal College. St. Frideswide’s had just 
been dissolved by the Pope, and the revenues had come 
to Wolsey. Part of St. Frideswide’s Church he pulled 
down to make room for the spacious and still unfinished 
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‘Tom’ Quad, and round it the rest of the magnificent 
buildings were soon rising. But Cardinal College 
was hardly to come to birth, for Wolsey’s disgrace 
left it in the king’s hands.+ 

It is related that when Wolsey appointed to his new 
college a don who was known to favour Henry’s 
divorce, many of the women of Oxford were so in- 
dignant that they ‘openly insulted him.’ For this 
they were imprisoned. One can well understand their 
anger that the sex should thus be maligned under the 
very shadow of St. Frideswide’s shrine. 

That shrine was not to stand much longer, however, 
for Henry had as little respect for the saint as he had 
for his unhappy wife. The shrine too was worth 
pillaging. ‘The saint’s bones were therefore turned 
out, to be succeeded by those of Mrs. Martyr, wife of 
the reformer, Peter Martyr. Queen Mary replaced 
them. Queen Elizabeth buried both together inter- 
mingled, as they lie to-day—an Elizabethan settlement. 

As for the shrine, it vanished. Like the jewelled 
chest in which the bones had rested, it seemed lost 
for all time. Some fifty years ago, however, during 
some alterations, considerable portions of the shrine 
were discovered. These have been carefully set up 
again in their original position, near to the wall which 
so long ago was built by the prince named Didan for 
his daughter Frideswide, the Bond of Peace. 


1 The reconstruction of St. Aldate’s (1927) gives the pilgrim an 
admirable view of the great hall. 
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AND THE CONVERSION OF MILITARISM 


HERE are some delightful fairy-tales recording 

with due solemnity the early origins of Chester, 
before ever real history began with the coming of 
the Romans. The city was, we are told, founded 
by one Magus, son of Samothes, ‘the first planter 
of inhabitants in this isle after Noah’s flood.’ An 
alternative founder was a ‘mighty strong giant’ 
called Leon Gower. 

In fact, however, the name Chester, ‘the camp,’ 
suggests the real beginning of the place, for Deva on the 
Dee was to the Romans a camp, she camp indeed ; not 
a town, but just a glorified barracks. Under most 
Roman settlements relics of domestic life have been 
found, but not here; here is little else but tombstones. 
Of them there are a hundred and thirty. All along 
the Mediterranean these lads were enrolled to serve 
in imperial armies of occupation. Here, for instance, 
is inscribed the name of Cecilius Avitus, of Merida 
in Spain, a non-commissioned officer in the XX Legion, 
who served for fifteen years and died at the age of 
thirty-four. I wonder how often young Cacilius 
went home on leave, how often he marched along the 
endless Roman Watling Street, from Chester through 


London, to Richborough and across France to sunny 
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Spain. At any rate many of these conscripts served 
here and died here, far from home. 

After the Romans left, Chester lay for some time 
waste. But soon came the English, raging with fire 
and sword, and in 607 at the bloody battle of Chester 
the king of Northumbria defeated the Britons, among 
whom were, it is said, one thousand monks of Bangor. 
“They too fight against us,’ said the king, ‘ by calling 
on their God.’ But Penda, the savage king of Mercia, 
had been succeeded by Wulfhere, who was a Christian, 
and Wulfhere succeeded in detaching Cheshire from 
Northumbria, and by incorporating it in Mercia gave 
it not only some sense of Christian security but a saint. 
This was his daughter Werburgh. 

She came of a family of remarkable women. It was 
her mother, Erminilda, who, like St. Clothilde and 
St. Bertha, had, by her sweet influence, converted her 
husband, Wulfhere, and thus given to Mercia at the 
critical time in its history a Christian king to succeed 
that dread pagan, King Penda; her aunt was St. 
Awdrey, foundress of Ely, where St. Werburgh was 
herself professed. 

The Church of England owes a continuing debt of 
gratitude to the noble women who served her so well 
in her early years. In those dim ages, when the firm 
and wise planting of monasticism meant the growth 
of a sound civilisation, this land, this ‘ Isle of Saints,’ 
was blessed with many women to whom a wide experi- 
ence of the conjunction of orare with laborare had 
given, in large measure, the power for good which 
such conjunction always—thank God—carries with 


it. Women like St. Hilda, St. Awdrey, St. Ethelburga 
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and St. Werburgh, administrators and intercessors, as 
skilled in organisation as they were devout in life and 
worship, were vital landmarks in the growth of this 
realm. Chaucer, of course, reminds us that ‘ ther 
was also a Nonne,a Prioresse, That of her smyling was 
ful simple and coy,’ but prioresses, especially in those 
early days, when this England was a-making, were by no 
means of the quality of charming Madame Eglentyne. 

St. Werburgh was certainly no simpering nonentity. 
At first she had her difficulties. Her father—it is 
said—wanted her to marry Lord Werbode, an attrac- 
tive and unscrupulous young pagan. But she had 
already divined her future. With the encouragement 
of her mother and the help of St. Chad (for Lichfield 
was not far from her home at Stone in Staffordshire) 
she persisted. Later, her father and her uncle, 
Ethelred, who succeeded him, entrusted to her the 
foundation and supervision of convents in the growing 
kingdom of Mercia. Her fame and influence spread 
far and wide; from Lancashire to Cornwall she was 
a power; great communities arose under her name in 
Bristol and Dublin. 

It is well to remember how much this meant for 
England. The unifying and civilising of the country 
was advancing, and though it is true that wise kings 
could do much to further the work, when I read of the 
many high-born abbesses and prioresses I feel inclined 
to say that the kings’ daughters did as much as their 
royal fathers. It was a time of activity, of working 
and praying without cessation. Archbishop Theodore 
was creating new parishes and sees, with Canterbury 
as centre; at Crowland, at Ely,at Evesham, everywhere 
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monks and nuns were laying deep the foundations of 
the new England, draining fens, clearing land for the 
harvest—nor for the earthly harvest only. . . . In this 
task St. Werburgh had her share. She herself founded 
three monasteries—at Weedon, Hanbury and Trent- 
ham. * She warred a good warfare,’ writes Florence of 
Worcester, ‘for Christ the true King, to the end of 
her life.” She died February 3rd, 699, at Trentham, 
and was buried at Hanbury, though the brethren of 
Trentham would fain have kept the remains of their 
saint in their house. In 875, as the district was threat- 
ened by the Danes, the body was removed to Chester, 
the Abbey being soon re-dedicated in her honour. 

In the dim past, we are told, the site had been 
occupied by a Druid temple; in the later part of the 
Roman dominion a Christian church stood here, 
dedicated in honour of SS. Peter and Paul, the saints 
of Rome. After a Danish raid the church was 
repaired by the energetic ‘Lady of Mercia,’ who 
established a college of canons here. 

This was further endowed in 958 by King Edgar, 
the Peaceful, whose name is intimately connected with 
Chester. Every schoolboy knows how Edgar was 
rowed from his palace—where is now ‘ Edgar’s Field’ 
—by eight tributary kings along the ‘ wizard stream 
of Dee,’ as far as St. John’s Church and back. In this 
ancient church are some British crosses of curious 
form, at least as old as the day when Edgar came 
hither by water. 

Chester began as a military station, and its history 
is largely that of battle and murder, plague and 
pestilence. The Abbey, however, refounded by 
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St. Anselm as a Benedictine house, continually grew 
in importance and wealth, till the Abbey buildings 
occupied a quarter of the space within the walls. The 
new church which the Normans built was a place of 
much dignity, but there is little trace of it to be seen 
to-day, except in the north transept; for Chester 
Cathedral has been so often restored that from many 
points of view it resembles a modern building. 

It is in the Lady Chapel that you will find what is 
left of the base of St. Werburgh’s shrine. Being of the 
fourteenth century, it is evidently the relic of a later 
shrine, which had replaced a more primitive erection. 
The upper part, with its row of gilded figures, all 
headless, is beautiful in its battered state and sets one 
wondering what was the glory of the shrine in its per- 
fection, when it was the central point of the vast Abbey 
of St. Werburgh, and a scene of continual devotion. 

In the sixteenth century, Henry Bradshaw the 
monk tells us how, when Chester was threatened by a 
‘ fearfull fyre,’ the citizens were in despair. 

Some cried for water, and some for hookes dyd call; 
Some used other engins by crafte and policy ; 
Some pulled downe howses afore the fire truly. 


Others that were impotent mekely gan praye 
Our Blessed Lorde on them to have pité. 


But the ‘ fire contynued withoute any cessynge... 
consumynge toure and wall.’ At last, ‘ As the policie 
of men was founde no remedie,’ the citizens called on 
St. Werburgh for help, and the monks, bringing out 
her shrine from the Cathedral, carried it in procession 
round the blazing streets, whereupon the fire ‘ cessyd.’ 

At the Dissolution the shrine was demolished and 
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forgotten, parts of it being built up into the Bishop’s 
throne. In the seventeenth century but ‘one fair 
stone’ remained. But to-day the great revival of life 
in Chester Cathedral is, I think, typified by the patient 
and skilful reconstruction of considerable parts of the 
shrine, which the Dissolvers were at such pains to 
destroy. This I have drawn. 

This Lady Chapel is remarkable for another defiance 
of Henry VIII. In one of the bosses of the vault is 
carved the martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury ; it 
escaped even the uncanny vigilance of the Tudor’s 
minions. A stained window tells of the life of St. 
Werburgh, and if you lift one of the misericords in the 
choir you will see carved in wood—and how rich in 
carved wood is this choir of Chester—the story of 
St. Werburgh and the wild geese. They, having 
invaded the Abbey lands, were bidden by the saint 
to come and do penance. They obeyed, but, as they 
departed, one of them was stolen by a monkish Gehazi. 
The saint, however, knew of the secret crime, and the 
thief was compelled to make restitution to the flock. 
A pretty tale, and vividly carved here. 

Many such stories are told of her. Of miracles there 
is no lack. Yet to-day the Cathedral no longer bears 
her name. It is, however, a centre of Christian influ- 
ence, and so carries on—perhaps with a purer flame— 
the renown of the Abbey of St. Werburgh, which had 
so great a reputation in the Middle Ages. In one 
respect indeed the contrast is marked. In old times 
the powerful Abbey was continually engaged in 
disputes with the citizens of Chester, in defending 
privileges and demanding fees. To-day the Cathedral 
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is so admirably restored—I am referring not so much 
to its constructional ‘ restoration’ (necessary though 
it was and is) as to its restoration to the service of 
God and the use of man—that it confers a privilege 
on the wayfaring pilgrim and on the citizen of Chester 
alike ; moreover the whole Cathedral is open all day in 
every part without fee. Chester was, I believe, the first 
of the Cathedrals to make—and to make without loss— 
this venture of faith. The chapels in the Cathedral 
are in use; the Rood stands above the choir arch; 
even the old vestment-cupboards in the sacristy have 
returned to their old occupation. Fine old cupboards 
they are, too, with ancient wrought iron hinges, very 
ancient and of surpassing beauty. 

As one walks round the cloister one is enabled to see 
some fine relics of the Abbey buildings: the Chapter 
House, the Refectory—where the reader’s splendid 
pulpit is again put to its original use—the Norman 
Crypt; all these and some other remains are being 
restored in the true sense. ‘To-day the interest of 
Chester is beginning to centre, as of yore, in ‘St 
Werburgh’s.’ Having surveyed all the interest of the 
city—the castle, the walls and towers, the old houses 
with their curious crypts, the rows, or colonnaded streets, 
the many beautiful old gables, as at that glorious 
hostelry, the Bear and Billet, one comes back once 
more to the gloomy old gate, which leads to St. 
Werburgh’s precincts. 

Before this gate was held the Abbot’s Fair, concern- 
ing which, one St. John Baptist’s day in the thirteenth 
century, the townsmen had a dispute with their abbatial 
landlord, who claimed the right to prevent the sale or 
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goods anywhere else. The burgers however persisted 
and gained some valuable privileges. Here too were 
presented the Chester ‘ Mysteries,’ which were written 
by a Chester monk, one Ranulf Higden, and performed 
at Whitsuntide by the city gilds. There were twenty- 
five separate plays, presented by sixty companies. 
Each play had ‘a high scafolde with two rowmes upon 
four wheeles. In the lower rowme they apparelled 
themselves and in the higher rowme they played. They 
begane first at the abbay gate, before the Abbot and his 
brethren, and when the first pagiante was played, it was 
wheeled to the highe crosse before the mayor and so to 
every streete.’ 

The subjects ranged from the Fa// of Lucifer, given by 
the barkers and tanners, to Domesday, for which the 
weavers and walkers were responsible. The Reforma- 
tion brought an end to these religious plays, out of 
which our English drama developed. 

The barbers and waxchandlers represented Abraham, 
Melchizidec and Isaac. Were are Abraham and little 
Isaac setting out for the sacrifice. 


Isaac. Father, tell me, or I go, 
Whether I shall have harm or no. 
Abr, Ah, dear God, that me is woe! 
Thou bursts my heart in sunder. . . . 
Isaac. I pray you, Father, leave nothing from me. 
But tell me what you think. 
Abr. O Isaac, Isaac, I must thee kill. 
Isaac. Alas, Father, is that your will, 
Your own child here for to spill, 
Upon this hill’s brink ? 
If I have trespassed in any degree, 
With a rod you may beat me; 
Put up your sword if your will be, 
For I am but a child. 
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For three hundred years before St. Werburgh’s Gate 
such plays attracted great crowds; as the different 
pageants went on their way through the city, Chester 
would be one great, continuous, open-air theatre, in 
which the whole Bible story was displayed, and vividly 
displayed, before a body of citizens who thus, though 
unable to read, gained instruction, edification and 
amusement. Happily in these latter days the religious 
play has returned ; so we retrieve the losses of past ages. 


BURY ST. EDMUND’S 


THE SHRINE OF THE KING 


ING OFFA, the last of a long line of Christian 
kings, had no successor, for his only son was a 
monk. While on his way to the Holy Land the 
king visited the Court of Saxony, his cousin’s realm, 
and there met the young prince Edmund, a boy of 
fourteen. The old king’s heart was captured by the 
grace and nobility of this fair-haired Christian lad. 
Here was his successor. Before he departed, the 
ancestral ring of East Anglia was left on the young 
finger. Offa died before he reached England again, 
and Edmund set sail for his new home. This was in 855. 
Driven ashore at St. Edmund’s Point near Hun- 
stanton, he knelt at once in a seaside chapel, begging 
God’s blessing on himself and his people. The ruins of 
this chapel are yet to be seen. It is said that springs of 
healing water gushed out, the virtue of which is, they 
say, not yet exhausted. 

After a year’s training at Attleborough under Bishop 
Humbert of Elmham, when the new king learnt the 
psalter from the copy which you may see at Bury, the 
Bishop crowned him on Christmas Day, 856. ‘I 
promise,’ said the young king, ‘that in my realm 
the Church and all Christian people shall enjoy true 
peace ; that I shall prohibit violence and injustice in 
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men of all conditions; that equity shall always be 
united with justice.’ What nobler promises could a 
king make ? 

Edmund lived in troubled times ; the whole country 
was in confusion, intensified by the invasion of hordes of 
savage Danes. But hekept his coronation promises ever 
in mind ; he was a friend to the poor and a protector 
of the helpless; he kept down the robber and the 
violent man with a firm hand ; strangers he welcomed 
at his court, who marvelled at his stature and strength, 
at his gentleness and above all at his love for his people. 
To sacrifice them on the altar of national prestige was 
to him an abomination. 

Yet the position was difficult. The Danes were 
approaching with fire and slaughter, sparing none. 
Their leader, the dreaded Hinguar, sent a messenger 
to Hailesdune, where Edmund was with Bishop 
Humbert, promising life to the king on condition that 
he would halve his treasure with the Dane and hold 
his kingdom as a Danish vassal. “I will not,’’ replied 
the king, ‘“‘ for love of a temporal kingdom, submit 
myself and my people to a heathen tyrant... . But 
oh,” he added, “‘ that I might so fall that my people 
might thereby escape death!’’ Unhappy dilemma 
of every true-hearted ruler ! 

‘<< T will not survive,”’ he said at last, “those faithful 
friends whom the enemy has slain; following the 
example of my Christ, I will die willingly for His sake, 
if it so befall; but you shall not make me subject to 
an infidel. You have slain my servants—slay also 
their king, that the King of kings may receive him in 
Heaven.” 
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The battle of Thetford lasted a whole day; the 
slaughter, alas, was terrible, and the king wept both 
for those who had fallen for the Faith of Christ, and 
for those who had died in ignorance of the Prince of 
Peace. But a handful of Christians staggered back 
to Hailesdune. ‘“‘I will fight no more,” said the king, 
“but I will offer my own life, lest the whole nation 
perish.” 

By night the king and Bishop passed through the 
invading army and came to a little church in the wood. 
Here the Bishop said Mass and the king laid down for 
good his arms of war. This was, it is said, at Hoxne. 
By treachery the king’s refuge was betrayed and the 
Danes, setting fire to the church, captured the king 
either within the building or, as it is said, under the 
bridge close by. 

He was bound to an oak-tree and given a last chance 
of denying his Saviour. He was scourged, pierced with 
arrows (but so as not to kill) and finally, still calling 
onthe name of Jesus, beheaded with thesword, together 
with the good Bishop, on Sunday, November 20th, 870. 

When ‘ St. Edmund’s Oak’ at Hoxne fell in 1848, 
an arrow-head was found imbedded in the trunk. 
The growth of the tree showed it to be about a thousand 
years old. 

The martyr’s head was thrown into a wood, where 
later his friends came seeking it. The head itself 
directed them, and coming upon it they found there 
an old grey wolf, 


Who with his two feet had embraced the head, 
Greedy and hungry, yet for God’s care durst not 
Taste the head, but kept it against other beasts. 
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In Ely Cathedral there is a stone seat on which is 
carved the wolf guarding the martyr’s head, which is 
to-day the municipal crest of Bury St. Edmund’s. 
The remains were at first buried in St. Edmund’s 
Chapel, Hoxne, but were later removed to the monas- 
tery of Beodricsworth, as Bury was then called, and 
around them arose the stately Abbey and the city, a 
place of importance from very early days. 

Of the Abbey itself only a few ruins survived the 
Dissolution, but two fine gates and a bridge stand to 
remind us of the glory which is fled. Somewhere 
here the body still rests, but where no one knows. 
One rumour says that it was taken away to France. 
The ‘Abbey Gate’ was built about 1327. The 
‘Norman Tower,’ which I have drawn, stood outside 
the west door of the Abbey church. It was built at 
the end of the eleventh century ; in the buttresses on 
either side are doorways leading to the wall which 
surrounded the Abbey. On the north of the tower 
is the church of St. James, now the cathedral of St. 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich ; on the south is the church 
of our Lady, in which is the tomb of Henry VIII’s 
sister Mary, who refused to speak to Queen Anne 
Boleyn. Modern royalty has delighted to honour 
the brave lady; there is a window in her honour 
presented by Queen Victoria. 

Many are the churches in this part of England which 
by their dedication bear witness to the love and venera- 
tion in which the young king was held. Let us not 
forget him nor the ideals for which he died. It is 
easy enough to do so; indeed the history of the 
wealthy and powerful Abbey which arose above his 
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resting-place is not always as simply and unselfishly 
Christian as are the life and death of the martyr to 
which it owed its fame. 

The first monastery on this spot was founded in 637 
by King Sigebert, who himself entered its walls as 
a monk, St. Edmund was crowned here 220 years 
later and brought here to be buried in 903. 

Then came the Danes. Sweyn, their king, attempt- 
ing to sack the Abbey, was mysteriously stricken down, 
and died. The saint’s body was for a short while 
taken to London, but brought home again in 1013. 
Of this homecoming there is a remarkable memory 
at Greensted in Essex, where the nave of the church, 
built of split oak-trunks, set vertically, is the very same 
building which sheltered the body one night nearly a 
thousand years ago. In so great veneration was the 
saint held that this primitive structure was never 
destroyed ; within those rough-hewn logs the villagers 
still worship to-day. 

So the saint came back to Bury. Canute was the 
first of a long line of kings who did honour to the 
shrine and city of St. Edmund. Edward the Con- 
fessor came there on his knees. In 1020 the Benedic- 
tines established themselves in a masterful fashion 
and at once began to build a church which should be 
worthy to protect the saint’s remains, but no sooner 
was it finished than Abbot Baldwin pulled it down in 
order to build a church of vastly greater magnificence. 
In 1095 the relics of St. Edmund were translated to 
the new church amid scenes of great pomp. Rapidly 
the Abbey grew in wealth and importance, until it 
was not only the chief religious house in England, 
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with the possible exception of Glastonbury, but a 
great secular power. ‘To-day the vast buildings have 
vanished; the immense store of wrought gold and 
silver, of treasures of every kind, an unbelievable store, 
has disappeared as though it had never been; Bury 
St. Edmund’s, so frequently visited in state by kings 
until the Dissolution, is now, as Dickens wrote, ‘a 
bright little town,’ with many fine old-world houses. 
Recently it has become a cathedral city, which is as 
it should be, for it has the authentic atmosphere of the 
close. Its rivers are the Lark and the Linnet, and 
could there be two better names for these tinkling 
streams ? On Angel Hill stands the Angel, a hostelry 
eternally connected with the names of Pickwick, Weller 
and the artful Job ; over the way is the great gate of the 
Abbey. 

On January Ist, 1903, five stone coffins, each with 
its bony inhabitant, were unearthed where of old stood 
the Chapter House of the Abbey. ‘With the aid of 
a MS., now at Douai and probably written about 1485, 
it was possible to identify the coffins.’ On the base 
of one coffin was a cross ; this contained the bones of 
Abbot Sampson, the most noted of all the Abbots of 
Bury, not only because of his own remarkable powers, 
but because he had the good fortune to acquire 
two literary interpreters. The Chronicle of Focelyn de 
Brakelond, native as well as monk of Bury, inspired 
Thomas Carlyle’s Past and Present, so that we are on 
more familiar terms with this Abbot, who died in 1211 
after an abbacy of thirty years, than we are with those 
of three hundred years later. 

Poor Abbot Sampson! No wonder his russet beard 
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grew ‘ daily greyer,’ this substantial man ‘ with eminent 
nose, bushy brows and clear-flashing eyes’; for his 
predecessor had repaired overmuch to the Jews’ house, 
which here, as at Lincoln, still stands to remind us 
how important a part these Hebrew capitalists played 
in the life of those days. ‘ Moses House,’ as it is called, 
was built about 1120; when Abbot Hugo came thither 
with the valuables of the Abbey to pawn, the house was 
white and new. These early palaces of capitalism, an 
illegal art in those days, were among the first houses to 
be built of stone, for the Jews lived under royal protec- 
tion, and kings, abbots and barons alike owed much to 
these masters of a trade forbidden to Christians. In 
order to pay them off, the ‘ substantial man’ put him- 
self and his house on half-rations. 

It was at midnight one 19th of November, the eve of 
St. Edmund’s festival, that Abbot Sampson with one or 
two monks, the rest being abed, went into the silent 
church in order to inspect the remains of the saint. 
The body, we are told, was found incorrupt, and 
(stranger yet) the severed head was united thereto. 

In the Abbey church Cardinal Langton and the 
barons drew up the Great Charter of English liberties, to 
be consented to by the infamous John; the present motto 
of the city is: Sacrarium Regis: Cunabula Legis— 
Shrine of the King: Cradle of the Law. One of many 
parliaments which met at Bury ordered the arrest 
of Humphrey, the ‘Good’ Duke of Gloucester, who 
so mysteriously perished in St. Saviour’s Hospital— 
remains of which you will see in Northgate Street—and 
who was so splendidly interred at St. Alban’s. 

But though Abbot Sampson stood up boldly against 
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the bluster of Richard Lionheart, although parliaments 
here defended baronial liberty, the common people had 
their own cause to win. In old times, as you will read in 
J. R. Green, the abbot was absolute ruler of the town ; 
the burgesses were ‘ wholly at his mercy,’ with no chance 
of appeal or redress. Parliaments and charters did not 
touch them. In 1327 therefore, and again in the 
troublous times of 1381, the common people turned 
against their masters and owners, invaded the Abbey 
and insisted with violence on some alleviation of their 
hardships. Alas, that the deceitfulness of riches should 
so often have dimmed the.efficacy of monastic life ! 

Of their privileges the abbots were always jealous ; 
when it was proposed to establish the East Anglian see 
at Bury the Abbot went to Rome to protest. That was 
in 1075. Not until 1914 was there a Bishop of St. 
Edmundsbury, for to-day there is no abbot for him to 
eclipse. The monks also opposed with vehemence the 
coming of the Franciscan Friars in the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; eventually the Abbey gave them a site elsewhere 
on condition of their leaving Bury. This it could well 
afford to do, as the landed property of the Abbey would 
bring in to-day a yearly income of £500,000 a year, a 
fact which possibly made the monks nervous of the 
preaching of the followers of the Poverello. 

Besides Jocelyn, Bury produced another literary 
monk, John Lydgate, author of the Seige of Troy. He 
wrote a set of poems in honour of St. Edmund, illus- 
trating them himself. Among the pictures is one which 
shows the poet kneeling at the shrine. He died in 1446. 

In 1539 came the end. The Abbot was pensioned 
off, but died of grief almost at once, and the Abbey, 
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“that city of incomparable magnificence,’ as Leland 
calls it, was handed over to the destroyer. What a 
destruction | Think of the ‘ rich shryne,’ covered with 
gold plates, jewelled and surmounted by gold and 
jewelled crosses and found “ very cumbrous to deface’ ; 
the sacristy with its incalculable treasures ; the library 
with its thousands of books, among them some, doubt- 
less, of Lydgate’s verses; the splendid buildings (judge of 
them from the two gateways); the fruitful grounds ; 
the cellars where the cellarer presided over his fifty 
assistants. . . . Even in that age of pillage, the sacking 
of Bury must have been an event. ‘ How silent now,’ 
writes Carlyle, ‘all departed, cleangone! The devour- 
ing Time-demons have made away with it all.’ 


WESTMINSTER 


AND ITS HOLY MOUNT 


e a quiet corner of the Confessor’s Chapel, that 
Mount Sion of Westminster—for was not this 
‘holy hill’ builded up of soil from the Holy Land? 
—as I made my drawing, came to me one from across 
the seas. ‘‘ Can you tell me,” he asked, “ why they 
call him a saint?” 

Was it an unnecessary or astonishing, an impertinent 
or irreverent question? I trow not. As for me, I 
replied: ‘ He was a king who tried to live a Christian 
in evil times, and such are rare enough ; circumspice |!” 
Looking around, he would behold the tombs of kings 
and queens, and over all the gorgeous chantry of 
Henry V, whose helm and shield, perched on 
yonder beam, are visible through the Abbey’s length, 
reminding us of the futile and pathetic butchery of 
Agincourt. 

Now, if the shrine had been Henry’s and not 
Edward’s, I think my transatlantic visitor would not 
have questioned the sainthood. Henry V, who has 
been canonised by the historians, whose liturgy was 
sung by Shakespeare—have we not all known him 
from our earliest days? But Edward ... the feeble, 
the feckless, the indolent, the unambitious, the meek 


and monk-like . . . what is he doing here among the 
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great warrior kings of England, and he the only saint 
of them all ? 

I took down the work of a well-known historian, 
both intelligent and Christian. His contempt for St. 
Edward is barely concealed. A weakling he considers 
him, with a woman’s habit of church-going, a coward’s 
reluctance to avenge a blow, a governor who refused to 
govern, a king pour rire... . Unless one remember that 
the historian is but little interested in the lives of Tom, 
Dick and Harry, one is startled to observe with what 
lightheartedness he will contradict the estimate which 
those common fellows made of their contemporaries. 

When the writer glorifies Henry II and belittles 
St. Thomas of Canterbury he is certainly running 
counter to the opinions of the churl of those days. So 
when the English found themselves under the stark 
rule of the Conqueror, they looked back with tears of 
regret to the days of Edward. Of conquerors and 
conquering they had doubtless had more than enough ; 
in fact, it is easy enough, in reading of the continual 
clash of dynasties in pre-Conquest days, of the blood- 
thirsty disputes of governing families, and in reading 
of little else, to conclude that the story of dynasties and 
noble families is really the history of England. 

Speaking of Edward’s action in disbanding the 
fleet of mercenary sailors, our historian says charac- 
teristically: ‘Though the cessation of the tax 
required to pay them was a relief to the country, the 
policy of cutting down the standing navy was as unwise 
in the eleventh century as in the twentieth.’ Could 
a point of view be more frankly, more hopelessly, 


expressed ? 
NE 
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That Edward was a perfect character, a model king, 
it were not safe to assert. Heaven knows it was not 
an age of such. The experiences of his exiled youth, 
his family environment, the problem of government 
in England when one hardly knew whether there were 
an England to govern, the claims and ambitions of 
Earl Godwin and his lusty family—all these were 
against him ; but, at any rate, in a period full of battle, 
murder and sudden death, full of unnatural crime and 
lust, full of unscrupulous conquests and invasions, 
when the historian will acclaim as ‘ a brave soldier and 
a good Christian’ a king who spent such time as he 
could spare from fighting in endowing monasteries 
with the spoils—in the midst of this chaos Edward’s 
reign stands out distinct. 

Just as the calm serenity of his kingly form contrasts 
with his ruder and cruder contemporaries, so his 
personal life, with its love of culture and its genuine 
personal religion, is in startling opposition to the habit 
of that day. In his unwillingness to slaughter when 
more Christian methods were at hand, he reminds 
one of little St. Francis walking off to convert the Turk 
when the Crusaders were panting to massacre him. 

Politically and humanly the interest of his reign lies 
in his relations with Earl Godwin and his over-weening 
family. Powerful and ambitious folk, they had to be 
propitiated for the sake of the realm. It was Edward’s 
task to caress the tiger, though the Earl was himself 
responsible for the dastardly murder of the king’s only 
brother, blinded and left to die. Sweyn, Godwin’s 
son, returning from the suppression of the Welsh, 
carried off the Abbess of Leominster and made her 
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his mistress by force. ‘ This was the kind of crime,’ 
says the historian, ‘which provoked the meek king 
to wild wrath.’ Real kings blaze with wrath at 
rebellions among conquered vassals; this strange 
monarch reserves his anger for acts of personal iniquity. 
Then there was Tostig, ruler of Northumbria, another 
of Godwin’s sons, and a thoroughly bloodthirsty black- 
guard. Arcades ambo, these two sons of the great Earl, 
and yet in his dealings with them Edward departed 
not from Christian charity. Were not these sons of 
Zeruiah his brothers-in-law ? 

For Edward, though vowed to chastity, had wedded 
the Earl’s daughter, Edith. The union, which 
appeased the Earl, was happy, for, says our historian, 
the queen was ‘ both pious and staid.’ Possibly when 
the king looked round at the unnatural sons and fathers 
who adorned the great families of England at the time, 
he may have concluded that it were better for the king 
of the land to live as a monk. . . . When Godwin’s 
ambition brought about a crisis, and relations between 
the king and his wife’s kindred became more than 
strained, Edward thought well that the queen should 
pass the time of bitterness ina nunnery. ‘ He sent his 
blameless wife,’ fumes our historian, ‘into a nunnery— 
an odious deed.’ When the reconciliation came about, 
owing to Edward’s unwillingness that blood should be 
shed in these quarrels of the mighty men, the queen 
returned from her ‘ odious captivity,’ being * apparently 
received with the same equanimity.’ 

Our quaint historian suggests that there may have 
been some deep scheme hidden behind Edward’s 
dealings with the Godwin tribe. Not, he adds, that 
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he was a Machiavelli; he had not brains enough to 
make himself a despot—as though, if they had enough 
intelligence, all kings would become* Mussolinis ! 
That a king should seek peace and ensue it, merely 
from love of peace, is incredible. On one occasion, 
we read, the great ones ‘ tried to screw Edward up to 
the fighting point, but could not succeed.’ The king 
would not kill; and the people themselves were ‘ loath 
to fight against men of their own race.’ Their king’s 
meekness had, it seemed, demoralised them. True, 
there were campaigns to suppress the Scots ; true, the 
harried Welsh cut off their own king’s head and sent 
it to Harold as a peace-offering, but apart from these 
details, ‘ progress in England was at a standstill. . . .’ 
The ‘meek and indolent’ king was building West- 
minster Abbey. 

He was sixty-three, a great age in those murderous 
times. Grief and bitterness had worn down his brave 
spirit. He was oppressed by the thought of the evil 
times which, in a vision, he had seen approaching the 
realm of England. Lying on his death-bed in the 
palace which he had built beneath the shadow of the 
new House of God, he signed the charter of foundation, 
but when the consecration of the Abbey took place, on 
Innocents’ Day, 1065, the king, to his great grief, was 
too ill to attend. A week later he was dead, and in 
sad and solemn procession, as you may see in the 
Bayeux tapestry, they took him to bury in his Abbey. 
‘Angels carried him from earth into heavenly light, 
this noble, stedfast soul, Edward the harmless, the 
gentle and blithe-minded king.’ 

On October 13th, 1163, the king received his 
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canonisation, strongly urged by St. Thomas Becket, 
and his remains were translated to a golden shrine. 
A century later, Henry III rebuilt the Abbey, and laid 
the body of his sainted predecessor (already the goal 
of pilgrims from all parts of a grateful country) in 
a more splendid resting-place. There his body lies 
to-day. 

The devotion of our latter day has done something 
to show a new respect for the shrine, but the fabric 
itself, like the exquisite tomb of Henry III which I 
have drawn in the background, and the wonder of 
the mosaic pavement, are but dim echoes of its former 
beauty. 

At any rate, let us, as Christians, not doubt that 
the fruit of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
goodness, faith, meekness and temperance—the char- 
acteristic virtues of St. Edward, are (whatever historians 
may say) as great an adornment of the kings of the 
earth as they are of the meanest of their subjects. 

With the exception of Henry VII’s Chapel, West- 
minster, as we know it to-day, is a glorious example of 
thirteenth-century building, for although the western 
half of the nave was not actually erected until the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when the style of 
architecture would normally have developed quite 
other forms, the style of Henry III’s time was retained. 
The whole church reflects therefore the manner known 
as ‘early English.’ The insignificant towers were 
built by Hawksmoor, a pupil of Sir Christopher Wren 
who had himself set up a new front to the north 
transept, to be replaced in the last century by the 
present rather heavy building. Of the work of 
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Edward the Confessor there is nothing to be seen 
except in the cloister. 

Coming from the lofty nave into the east cloister 
we pass the entrance to the Chapter House, all around 
us being work of the thirteenth century; then on our 


WESTMINSTER : THE ‘PYx’ CHAPEL 


left we see a wall which suddenly jumps back two 
centuries. A low doorway in an eleventh-century 
wall, an ancient and solid door with its old bars and 
bolts, a dim vaulted interior—these take us back to 
the foundation of the Abbey. This is the Chapel of 
the Pyx. 


The place gained its name from the pyx, or chest, in 
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which at one time were deposited samples of coins 
kept for ‘ tryal’ by the Mint. Before the Dissolution 
it was the monastic treasury, being formed here in 
the thirteenth century out of two bays of the eleventh- 
century crypt of the monks’ dormitory. The damaged 
state of the pillar in the middle of my drawing shows 
that, before the thirteenth-century partition wall had 
been built, there had been another division of this 
basement, possibly to enclose the little chapel, whose 
stone altar stands under the window on the left. In 
the altar-slab is a circular depression to contain a 
super-altar. 

In the reign of Edward I, they tell us, the treasure 
house of the monks was rifled by a daring set of thieves. 
They were, however, caught and executed. On the 
door leading from this chapel to the Chapter House 
entrance you will still see, or feel, portions of their 
hide, nailed there as a warning! ‘The whole of this 
crypt, lying below the dormitory and the library, has 
lately been cleared and thrown open ; the pilgrim may 
now visit this relic of Norman, or English, Westminster, 
so startling a contrast to the lofty glory of the Abbey 
church. 

As we pass under the round arch leading to the Dark 
Cloister, and so into Little Dean’s Yard, which is now 
the school-yard of Westminster School (cuius ego olim 
alumnus), we see other doors in the old wall, for there 
is more than one such crypt under the great hall of 
the school—* Up-School’ as it is called—which has 
taken the place of the monastic dormitory. When I 
was at school one of these ancient crypts was our 
gymnasium. Whether this old masonry is actually 
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the work of St. Edward or slightly later it is difficult 
to say, for Edward was an architectural innovator 
and had already introduced the Norman manner of 
building before the Conquest. 

Among the old buildings occupied by the school, 
which was refounded by Queen Elizabeth, is the 
Abbot’s dining-hall, at the farther end of the south 
cloister. This fine hall was erected in the reign of 
Edward III by Abbot Litlington, who built too the 
little courtyard within which it stands. At the end is 
Jerusalem Chamber, that stately place which witnessed 
the death of Henry IV. Overcome with grief at his 
misfortunes, he had been kneeling before the shrine 
of the Confessor when he was smitten with epilepsy. 
“In that Yerusalem,’ Shakespeare makes him say, 
‘shall Harry die!’ 

In Little Dean’s Yard stands Ashburnham House, 
built by Inigo Jones, and possessed of a staircase which 
is of notable beauty. This splendid brick mansion 
houses the school library. As one stands among the 
well-stocked shelves, one recalls not only that King 
Edward VI destroyed the library of the monks (it was 
an age of callous destruction ; his Protector Somerset 
proposed to pull down the Abbey in order to build 
Somerset House with the stones!), but that a stone’s 
throw away, in the Abbey almonry, William Caxton, 
under royal and monastic patronage, set up in the 
fifteenth century the first English printing-press. 
Doubtless among the treasures committed to the 
flames by King Edward were specimens of the work of 
Caxton, books printed by that good churchwarden of 
St. Margaret’s under the very shadow of the Abbey. 
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Here he set up the Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, whose unhappy tomb you will see in Poets’ 
Corner. His royal patron, Henry VII, lies splendidly 
interred in his own Chapel, perhaps the most impres- 
sive that the world has to show, the tomb itself, 
Torrigiano’s work, with the stately figures of king 
and queen, being of magnificence indescribable. 

As we stand in the Confessor’s Chapel, we have 
around us the finest memorials which the Abbey has 
to show, excluding the splendours of Henry VII’s 
Chapel. Of the worst it is unnecessary to speak— 
they may be seen everywhere. The fell combination 
of pagan decadence and white marble has done its 
worst, descending even to the representation of marble 
cannons and corpses in God’s House. See how 
Chaucer’s tomb is jostled and elbowed by these things, 
which cut into arcading, and even overlay windows ! 
Resting heavily on the poet’s head is a memorial to one 
John Roberts, who was the ‘ very faithful secretary 
to Henry Pelham, Minister of State.’ His three 
sisters were allowed to raise him to that unexpected 
distinction of 1776. The Abbey is overcrowded with 
such. As a schoolboy at Westminster I sat every 
morning among these things during our morning 
prayers ; if the architecture of the Abbey is inducive 
of devotion, what a pity that it should be obscured by 
monuments which induce mockery and rage ! 

In the Confessor’s Chapel, however, we are free of 
such horrors, All around us lie the royalties of old 
England, of whom even if we may not say ‘ The 
memory of the just is blessed,’ we can at any rate be 
thankful that their memorials are perfect in their beauty. 
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Close at hand you will see the coronation chair in which 
they still seat themselves in order to adopt the crown. 
The chair was made by Edward I (whose stark tomb 
is near by), to contain the coronation stone which he 
brought from Scotland, for was he not the ‘ Hammer 
of the Scots’? Whence came the stone? Was it 
here that Jacob laid his head, when he saw his ladder 
of angels? At any rate neither angels nor crowned 
kings nor any other reverence prevented Westminster 
boys from cutting their names here. In the midst 
stands the shrine, mutilated indeed, but still glowing 
here and there with the splendour of gold and colour 
with which it was once adorned. It is said that this 
shrine escaped the fate of other shrines because, being 
the memorial of an English king, it was held in some 
reverence even by the royal destroyers of the sixteenth 
century. 

The shrine was carried out by Peter, a Roman, and 
completed in 1269. The work is of Byzantine character, 
the mosaic patterns of coloured and gilt glass being 
extremely elaborate. The splendid tomb of Henry III 
himself was evidently made by the same craftsman, and 
the floor of the chapel is similar in treatment. One of 
the two twisted Purbeck columns which stood at the 
east end was found and restored to its place not many 
years ago. The finely decorated slab which forms the 
reredos to the altar is also supported by twisted shafts, 
but they are probably not in their original position, the 
altar with its fine ornaments being a modern and very 
appropriate restoration. The niches in the sides of the 
shrine, in which the ornamentation is still very vivid, 
were for the accommodation of sick people seeking cure. 
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I have drawn the shrine as it appears when the upper 
part, a Renaissance cover set up by Abbot Feckenham 
in Queen Mary’s reign, is covered by the pall. This 
cover is now of plain wood, but there are traces of 
colour, showing that Abbot Feckenham, in his attempt 
to restore the shrine covering the body of the Con- 
fessor, which had been brought back from its hiding- 
place, did what he could to revive in some dim way the 
splendour of the original before the pillagers had done 
their work. 

As he looked up the church in earlier times, before 
the high altar screen was built, what a sight must have 
met the pilgrim’s eyes. Immediately behind the altar 
on the holy mount rose the towering shrine glittering 
with its wonder of mosaic and gold, rivalling even the 
splendour of Canterbury. On that altar in 1247 Henry 
III had presented, in honour of St. Edward, a relic of 
the Holy Blood of Christ, given to him by the Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem. Henry had walked from St. Paul’s 
to Westminster, clad as a poor man, and bearing the 
reliquary amid a host of worshippers. The shrine was 
the scene of many a king’s devotion ; the saint’s feast 
was kept with the utmost solemnity, the lord Mayor and 
his sheriffs came, attended by all the monks, clergy, 
gilds and companies of London, splendidly attired. St. 
Edward, king, confessor and patron of England, had 
eclipsed St. Peter, the first consecrator of the Abbey of 
Westminster ; for the first hallowing was carried out, 
they say, by no mortal hand. 

It is a pretty tale. Thorney Island, lying between 
the Thames and the marsh, which is now the water 
of St. James’s Park, was ‘a savage haunt, with briar 
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and bramble thick,’ on which, it is said, the Romans 
worshipped Diana. King Lucius built here, in 184, 
Bede says, a church of St. Peter. 

Then we come to the reign of King Seberht, a 
Christian Briton, whose tomb you will see in the sanc- 
tuary. One Sunday evening about twilight, in the year 
610, Edric, a fisherman, was in his craft off the Island of 
Thorns, just below the Abbey which King Seberht had 
newly finished. A voice hailed him from the southern 
shore, and he ferried over an old man, who bade him to 
watch. Suddenly the Abbey church was full of light 
and resonant with song; many a head he saw, ‘ sun- 
bright, and hands lifted like hands in prayer.’ The 
vision faded, and the stranger returned to the strand ; 
“I am,’ said he, ‘Peter, the fisherman of Galilee. 
Launch forth and you will take much fish, but fish no 
more on Sunday ; pay a tithe of your catch to the new 
Abbey, and tell Bishop Mellitus to-morrow that I have 
already consecrated my church of Westminster.’ Edric 
was alone. 

Next morning Edric obeyed, and the Bishop, finding 
evident signs of a consecration ceremony, was satisfied 
that the church had indeed received saintly consecra- 
tion. The wax-droppings of the angelic candles were 
still upon the floor ! 

Four hundred years pass. Just as the Britons des- 
troyed King Lucius’s shadowy church, so the Danes 
burnt the Abbey of King Seberht. It is said that King 
Edgar, buried at Glastonbury in 975, brought monks 
from that sacred spot in the west to Westminster, but it 
is not till the end of the Danish rule that the history of 
the place becomes clear. 
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The Confessor had promised to go on pilgrimage to 
the tomb of St. Peter at Rome, but it was a dangerous 
journey, and his people, for the love they bore him, 
urged him not to venture so far from England. Then 
appeared St. Peter to a monk of the little Abbey, bid- 
ding him tell the king to ‘ restore, stately build and 
amply endow ’ his home at Westminster. This the king 
did—and more also—in place of his intended pilgrim- 
age. So arose the Abbey of Westminster anew, to 
be from that time onward the church of England’s 
royalty. ‘Where our kings have been crowned, their 
ancestors lie interred, and they must walk over their 
grandsire’s head to take his crown.’ 

Before the pilgrim leaves Westminster, and closes 
this great book of English history, he will perhaps look 
once more on the fair face of Eleanor of Castile, wife 
to Edward I, who ‘ loved her tenderly in her lifetime, 
and did not cease to love her now she was dead,’ who 
set up the Eleanor Crosses to mark her last journey, and 
who gave her this beautiful tomb, on which above the 
sad relics of former adornment reposes the effigy of the 
beloved queen. Like the figure of Henry III, it was 
done by William Torel, a London goldsmith, and is in 
gilt bronze, exquisitely modelled. The ironwork was 
the work of a Bedfordshire blacksmith; the plinth was 
painted by Walter of Durham, and some remains of his 
work are yet to be seen. As the pilgrim looks his last 
at the still face of the dead queen, so simple in its love- 
liness, he feels bitterly the contrast between this work 
of art and devotion and the marble monstrosities which 
he must pass as he goes out. Facing him in the ambula- 
tory is a cannon on a pedestal. . . . Quickly he passes 
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into the cloister there to read again, if the fading light 
allow, that simple tablet which keeps green the memory 
of ‘ Jane Lister dear childe 1688.’ Many a pilgrim, 
coming from the Abbey so marred by the pagan preten- 
tiousness of the eighteenth century, has found relief in 
those simple words, and in gratitude he has said a 
prayer for the ‘ dear childe,’ hoping that when his time 
comes he too may be so sweetly recalled. 


CANTERBURY 


AND THE EMPTY SPACE 


I NEVER go to Canterbury but I think of it as the 
city of the Empty Space, the empty space in the 
heart of England. Of St. Thomas, the hero of 
Canterbury and its maker, the friend and champion 
of the poor, you will find no memorial in this stricken 
city, the city of the Empty Space. 

Passing the battered but beautiful gate which leads 
into the precincts, and whose chief adornment is an 
empty niche, I enter the Cathedral. It is an extra- 
ordinary experience to stand in Trinity Chapel, on the 
site of St. Thomas’s first Mass, among those splendid 
columns erected to encircle his shrine, and there to 
contemplate the Empty Space. No vestige of the 
shrine remains ; only the hollow worn in the hard stone 
by the feet of centuries of pilgrims as they knelt there 
tells me where it stood. In the surrounding arcade, 
crowding into this place of honour, lie buried a king, a 
cardinal, an archbishop, a prince and a dean; but of 
the saint himself there is no memorial save the worn 
stones of the desolate pavement. 

The modern tourist, thanks to the history books, will 
stand reverently before the fine tomb of the Black 
Prince, bestowing hardly a thought on the Empty 
Space beyond. And yet how much more nobly St. 
Thomas fought and died ! 
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The trouble is that the historian has usually been 
concerned more with monarchs and their international 
squabbles than with the aspirations of the common 
people, or the social work of the mediaval Church, 
its active insistence on good wages for good work and 


fair prices for honest goods, or the medieval gilds, 
where work and worship went hand in hand. 

For the Church was the visible sign of that Faith 
which alone makes all men brothers; the priests and 
monks were indeed not only the natural friends but 
frequently the relations of the working man. In 


medizval times, too, vast numbers of Englishmen had 
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some minor connection with the Church and could 
claim her privileges. Such were the ‘ clerical people’ 
who would, St. Thomas wrote, be reduced to slavery, 
unless the ‘ enormities of tyrants ’ could be restrained. 

His antagonist, Henry II, comes off well in the 
text-books. He is among the ‘strong’ kings of 
England. We hear much of his skill in co-ordinating 
the government of England, bnt we are not told how 
heavily the royal justice weighed upon the poor serf, 
who, if he stole a goose from a field which had once been 
the property of his forefathers, might have hand or foot 
lopped off. 

Henry II, as the life of St. Hugh reminds us, had 
his better moments, but a king who ‘ foams with rage, 
eyes bulging, veins bursting, voice roaring, so that his 
Court trembles,’ seems unfitted for absolute power. 
The poor man’s only refuge was the Church. The 
freedom of the Ecclesia Anglicana meant that the poor 
of England could breathe more freely, and for the 
Ecclesia Anglicana Becket died, thus paving the way 
for Magna Carta. In the eyes of St. Thomas, the 
Church was a league of nations united under the only 
possible banner—the Cross ; and he saw this concep- 
tion, so full of promise for the future, continually 
threatened by the over-centralisation of nations by their 
rulers, and the tendency of the weakening Papacy to 
make compromises with these rulers, now one, now 
another. ‘ Put not your trust in princes,’ is the burden 
of many of his letters. ‘’The vessel of St. Peter,’ he 
writes, “is running on the rocks; though she cannot 
sink, yet shall she be shaken.’ 

He saw spiritual disaster ahead, unless the Church 
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exerted itself to defend the right at all costs. At the 
Vatican, he writes, it seems that Barabbas is, always 
teleased, while Truth and Justice are crucified. In 
fact, his most vigorous action and his most frankly 
uncompromising language is devoted to Church 
dignitaries. He rebukes the cardinals’ ‘ love of lucre’ 
and their pandering to tyrants. Rome, he says, is 
taken captive, and ‘ through her fall the liberty of the 
Church in every land is lost and sold for worldly gains. 
The crooked windings of riches are her ruin; the 
mighty men lord it over her for their ambitious ends.’ 
How well one can understand Henry VIII’s detesta- 
tion of this Elijah | 

His troubled spirit was sad for the future of the 
simple folk ; it was for them that he died, and it was 
the irrepressible impetus of popular gratitude which so 
rapidly produced his canonisation. 

Henry II crept to the martyr’s tomb, John reluct- 
antly accepted a charter, but the devil was actively at 
work, and when Henry VIII removed every trace of 
Becket from the face of England, branding him as 
‘traitor and no saint,’ there was found no St. Thomas 
to take the part of Elijah. The world had done its 
work and Ahab entered into possession with but the 
faintest protest from the people of England. 

The result is the Sh eee 


To- oe happily, the streets of ae once more 
see processions of pilgrims. In the Cathedral they are 
welcomed by an enlightened staff which has abolished 
visitors’ fees and given to the Cathedral an atmosphere 
which the pilgrim recognises as Christian. 
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Of this Cathedral, so rich in beauty and history, how 
shall I speak? As the pilgrims’ procession sets forth 
to-day from the west door, there lies before them the 
focal shrine of British Faith. 

So, headed by the Cathedral crucifix, a fine work of 
silver, they raise their voices, and step forth in honour 
of St. Thomas the Martyr. On the way they make three 
stations. First they visit the Martyrdom, the scene of 
the dark deed of December 29th, 1170, just within the 
door leading from the cloister to the north transept. 
Beyond the fine screen is the Lady Chapel, set aside 
to-day for private devotions. Of old the chapel of St. 
Blaise, with that of St. Benedict above it, occupied this 
space. A small stone let into the pavement marks the 
spot where the saint fell. In my drawing I have put a 
black cross there. Le Bret, one of the murderers, broke 
his sword, of which the broken half was here kept on 
the ‘ altar of the sword’s point.’ 

Next the pilgrims descend to the crypt, where at 
the east St. Thomas was first buried, and where King 
Henry crept to his penance. This crypt is a notable 
place, as fine a Norman crypt as exists. The capitals 
are carved by a bold and diverting hand. In the centre 
once stood the altar of our Lady of the Undercroft, 
whose screen still stands and whose painted roof still 
shows signs of colour. In 1888 was found in the crypt 
a skeleton obviously buried in haste, the skull being 
split. Whether we have here the bones of St. Thomas, 
who shall say ? It has usually been held that they were 
burned by the despoilers. 

Lastly the pilgrims ascend to the Empty Space. The 
high altar of the Cathedral rises against a background of 
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the vast church ; behind, in the beautiful little chapel 
of the Holy Trinity, built on the site of a former chapel 
in which St. Thomas said his first Mass, is the patri- 
archal chair of St. Augustine. How this chapel glows 
with the rich blues of its early thirteenth-century glass ! 
It is indeed strange and fortunate that so much of it 
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should have survived not only the fury of the Tudors 
but the glee of ‘ Blue Dick,’ the puritan, who ‘ rattled 
down ’ a good deal of it with his pike. These windows 
record miracles worked by St. Thomas after his martyr- 
dom, and the pilgrim will find represented here both the 
tomb in the crypt and the shrine of 1220. Hither, after 
the translation of July 7th in that year, came pilgrims 
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from all lands seeking the ‘ holy blissful martyr.’ Here 
under the splendid work of English and French 
Williams, stood the shrine, so thronged every fifty years 
at the time of jubilee, in 1520 for the last time; so 
weighted with gold, silver and diamonds, that they 
filled two chests ‘ such as six or eight men could with 
difficulty convey out of the church.’ Among the incal- 
culable spoil was the martyr’s ‘ crown,’ the upper part 
of his skull, which was set on a mitred bust, encrusted 
with gold, silver and gems. All this wealth, all these 
prayers, had been offered at St. Thomas’s shrine by 
people of many diverse races. There is, for instance, 
record of an Icelandic chief who came, bringing with 
him two great ivory walrus-teeth. At the earlier 
jubilees Canterbury saw collected together in her 
narrow streets a larger international crowd than was to 
be seen anywhere else in Europe. In 1539 came the 
end. 

To-day, there is no Christian international; the 
common man of the common earth lives for the most 
part outside the Church, and we call St. Thomas a 
traitor anda hypocrite. As we look around this Church 
and realm of England to-day, we may, perhaps, begin 


to realise the obliquity of our vision. 


The sun sinks in the heavens. The pilgrim sees 
above the darkling buildings of the Cathedral, high 
against the clear sky, the angel steeple, crowning glory 
of that Cathedral which is itself St. Thomas’s memorial, 
which is the hallowed centre of this city, endowed by 
him with a world-wide fame. Of old a golden angel 
gleamed upon the summit of the steeple, but since the 
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time of Henry VIII the angel is no more. The tower 
itself was renamed ‘ Bell Harry,’ but eae the pilgrim 
calls the angels home again. 

He is a weary pilgrim. He has re walked 
in from Harbledown, and seen at St. Nicholas’s Hospital 
there (originally built for lepers) the almsbox in which 
Erasmus dropped his sceptical sixpence. He has seen 
the three feathers over the well from which the Black 
Prince sent for a draught when he lay a-dying. He 
has passed the Church of St. Dunstan, old English 
in part, where Henry II dismounted to begin his 
penitential walk, and where Sir Thomas More’s head 
lies. Over the way is the pleasant brick gateway of 
Roper House, whither good Sir Thomas must often 
have come on visit to his sweetest Meg. 

Passing the Falstaff, with its brave signboard, the 
pilgrim has entered the city by the great west gate, 
built in 1380 and nearly demolished in 1850 to ac- 
commodate a circus procession! Among the many 
ancient houses of Canterbury, in one of which the poet 
Marlowe saw the light, one cannot help but wonder 
which was the home of Agnes Wickfield. Some, like 
the ‘ Weavers,’ overhang the many-channelled Stour. 
Immediately over one branch of that river stands the 
Hospital of St. Thomas on the Eastbridge—a harbour- 
age for wayfaring men which survived the great 
destruction of the sixteenth century ; the pilgrim has 
visited its mysterious depths and seen the list of masters 
from 1200 till to-day. The Poor Priests’ Hospital was 
not so fortunate, but the Jesus and St. John’s Hospitals 
are still active, and the pilgrim has delighted in their 
pleasant and lovely tranquillity. 
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At the corner of Mercery Lane he has inspected what 
is left‘of the Chequers of Hope, the pilgrims’ inn of 
old time, and the later Crown, a fine overhanging build- 
ing opposite. He has traced much of the town wall, 
though the gates are no more, and discovered a solid 
relic of the Norman castle, near which he has ascended 
the ‘ Dane John’ or ‘ Donjon,’ a prehistoric mound. 

Passing down Lamb Lane, he has visited that most 
attractive retreat, the Greyfriars, arched over the 
Stour. Within is a portrait of Brother Agnello, the 
“little lamb,’ who was sent here by St. Francis himself 
to found the house. For a time Dick Lovelace the 
poet lived here; it is now in tender and reverent 
keeping, for which the pilgrim is grateful. 

The town churches are overshadowed by their vast 
neighbour, whose great tower is ever in sight, and 
whose precincts form so peaceful an oasis to the tired 
pilgrim. Amid their grey ruins, their archways and 
passages, their pleasant greenery and their air of 
studious tranquillity, he has wandered and recollected. 
At one corner is the King’s School, built on the site 
of the almonry, whose delightful Norman stair now 
overlooks the school war memorial plot. East of the 
Cathedral is the county war memorial, an ancient 
garden abutting on the city wall, in a bastion of which 
is a chapel of remembrance. It is a beautiful spot, a 
real garden of dreams, a home of ancient peace. 

Hard by there are traces of an ancient gate, known 
by the interesting name of Queening Gate, for through 
it in the sixth century Queen Bertha was wont to pass 
with her chaplain, Bishop Liudhard, from her palace 
(where now stands the Cathedral) to the Church of 
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St. Martin. Just outside the gate is the entrance of 
St. Augustine’s, once a mighty Benedictine Abbey. 
After the Dissolution a royal palace was built here, 
but as centuries passed by, the place fell into decay 
and desolation. Fortunately in 1848 the site was re- 
hallowed as a missionary college, a fitting memorial to 
the missionary saint whose name it bears. The old 
guest hall is the college dining-hall, a dignified place. 
Moreover in 1900 the field adjoining the college was 
added to it, hiding under its turf the storied east end 
of the Abbey church. Since then skilful and reverent 
excavations have been carried out, and to-day the 
resting-places of St. Augustine, of Queen Bertha and 
her royal husband, of Bishop Liudhard and of many 
another royalty or ecclesiastic have been identified. 
Further east is the ruin of St. Pancras’ Chapel, built by 
St. Augustine of Roman materials, brought from 
Durovernum, as Rome called Canterbury. It is in 
this storied meadow that we read the early history of 
Canterbury, that we trace the beginnings of our 
national life. 

Weary, but full of zeal, the pilgrim mounts the 
eastward hill to St. Martin’s. Here is a church, part 
of which was almost certainly standing as a Christian 
church before the Roman legions had left Durovernum, 
It had fallen into disrepair during ancient British times, 
but in or about 575 King Ethelbert had it repaired 
for his French wife, the Christian Queen Bertha, to 
whom he had promised freedom to worship according 
to her Faith when she came to pagan England. His 
own conversion followed the arrival of St. Augustine 
in 597, and in St. Martin’s is the font in which he was 
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probably baptised. So the reconversion of our land 
was begun. The font itself, made of twenty-two 
separate stones and adorned in the lower part with 
interlacing rings, has an upper part which is possibly 
a later Norman addition ; it is a relic which the pilgrim 
regards with reverence and prayer. The children of 
St. Martin’s are still christened at this font, and Mass 
has been said in this church for one thousand three 
hundred and fifty years without a break. 

As the pilgrim stands in the churchyard, the even- 
ing sun reddens the Roman bricks in the aged wall, 
and the English doorway made of the same material. 
Below him he sees St. Augustine’s College, whence 
the Gospel message goes out to all lands, and further 
still the angel steeple rises into the serene sky, token of 
that heavenward vision which alone shall make a 
nation great, memorial of him who in dying for the 
Church of God was acclaimed as a martyr by the 
common people of all lands. So, as the daylight dies 
away, the pilgrim comes slowly down the hill. His day 
of memory and hope is done. 


SEMPRINGHAM 


THE VILLAGE THAT HAS DISAPPEARED 


pm has fallen upon Sempringham. 
Where once, near by the manor-house of Sir 
Jocelin de Sempringham, St. Gilbert’s father, stood 
the great priory, mother-house of the Gilbertines, 
and a considerable village, nothing now remains but 
the village church. The village itself has disappeared ; 
everything in the most uncanny way has vanished, and 
as I stand by the lonely church on its ridge overlooking 
the flats of Lincolnshire, not a single house, not one 
human being, is to be seen. Many grassy mounds in 
the meadows tell me where foundations lie buried, and 
just below the churchyard wall the holy well still 
bubbles clear ; but the rest is silence. 

Yet St. Gilbert of Sempringham, founder of the 
only English religious order, was a remarkable per- 
sonality. His long life of over a hundred years was 
devoted with persistent enthusiasm to the cause of 
religion ; he was revered by kings, bishops and saints ; 
he founded and personally superintended thirteen 
priories, and he was canonised immediately after his 
death. 

Gilbert was born about 1083. A difficult and de- 
formed boy, he was at first despised by his Norman 
father, cherished by his English mother, the despair 
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of his tutor. To escape—from himself—he ran away 
to Paris, where he devoted himself to learning and 
religion ; for ‘Wisdom,’ as he used to say, ‘ without 
virtue is a widow.’ 

On his return, the first and, I think, the most 
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interesting chapter of his active life began. Impressed 
by the absence of education and the lack of true chivalry 
in Norman England, and perhaps recalling his own 
unhappy lessons and the patience of his dead mother, 
this distinguished scholar of Paris became the village 
dominie. To his school came boys and girls, rich and 
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poor, Norman and English ; it was especially to the 
village maidens that he devoted himself, teaching the 
lads to treat them with reverence. 

All his scholars he trained in a semi-monastic way 
of life, and when later his father, who had come to 
admire him, presented him, yet a layman, to the livings 
of Sempringham and Torrington, he and the curate, 
his fellow-lodger in the room above the church porch, 
inculcated the same ideals among their parishioners. 
Gilbert himself, all through his life, never ate nor slept 
nor enjoyed wealth beyond what was necessary to keep 
him alive. 

Then came an interval, during which he was 
domestic clerk to the Bishops of Lincoln. It was 
Alexander the Magnificent—in whose stately palace 
Gilbert continued his simple life, spending half the 
night in prayer—who at last prevailed on him to be 
ordained, afterwards making him penitentiary super- 
intendent of the diocese. Other preferment Gilbert 
refused, for he was longing to return home to his 
village, where his heart was then and always. 

This he did on his father’s death in 1132. To his 
joy he found at Sempringham seven young women, 
once scholars in his village school, desiring to live 
together under vows. Gilbert’s dream was to come 
true. Being both squire and parson, he could devote 
to the little convent, which he built against the north 
wall of the church, both his income and his spiritual 
gifts. So these seven village maids became the nucleus 
of the Gilbertine order. 

But Gilbert was soon faced by difficulties and 
perplexities, from which indeed his long life was seldom 
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free. The nuns, who were always his chief care, were 
to be secluded from the world ; but there was buying 
and selling to be done; there were lands to be tilled, 
and beasts tended. Lay-sisters were appointed, to be 
followed by lay-brothers, farm-labourers, living in 
granges and subject to a modified rule of life: difficult 
folk for Gilbert to manage or understand. In search 
of advice and assistance, he visited Citeaux and 
Clairvaux, and from the Cistercians and St. Bernard 
he derived the basis of his rule. 

At Sempringham a new priory had been built to the 
south-west of the church, and on his return Gilbert 
appointed learned priests to attend to the spiritual 
needs of the nuns. So arose the double community, 
distinctive feature of the Gilbertines. The ‘ canons,’ 
at the founder’s death in 1189, were sole occupants of 
four houses, sharing nine others with the nuns. Yet 
intercourse between the two was closely restricted ; a 
thick wall separated the sexes in church; necessary 
conversation was carried on through a window. When 
the nuns had to travel to General Chapter, they went 
in covered carts, neither seeing nor seen, but the canons 
‘went a-horseback. Yet the nuns’ building was to be 
‘ more beautiful and more honourable’ than that of the 
men. ‘The rule, partly Augustinian, partly Benedic- 
tine, was strict; the services were simple, for Gilbert 
held that singing was one of the arts of the daughter of 
Herodias. Plain white vestments were worn. The 
ordinary dress of the canons was a white habit, 
the hood lined with lambs’ wool, and shoes of red 
leather. The nuns were clothed in black, with white 
cowl and black woollen veil. Such was the family 
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which our austere saint guided ‘over places rough 
and smooth; over heights and through depths.’ 

When St. Thomas of Canterbury was‘in difficulties 
with Henry II, it was the Gilbertines who assisted him 
to escape from England. Gilbert got into trouble over 
the matter, yet Henry II, and Queen Eleanor, remained 
among his warmest admirers. The order had many 
titled supporters, who gave lands for the founding of 
new priories. Yet this rapid growth was not altogether 
to Gilbert’s satisfaction. He was, I think, happiest 
in the earlier days. To me, he seems such an one as 
Nicholas Ferrer of Gidding—destined rather for a 
smaller sphere of influence than for the direction of a 
great organisation. It was not for many years that 
he himself took the habit of his own order, becoming 
at last ‘Master of Sempringham.’ 

Possessed of wide lands in the Fens, that home of 
saints, the order had an important place in the woollen 
industry. Lands were cleared and cultivated, in- 
numerable sheep were tended, weaving and marketing 
were busily in progress. So the order supported itself. 
Unfortunately, there were continual disputes about 
titles to land, a not unusual note in the monastic life 
of all times ; moreover the Gilbertines, with their vast 
lands, enjoyed many privileges, such as exemption from 
taxation, forestry restrictions and so forth. This did 
not make them popular neighbours for the peasantry 
on whom such burdens weighed the more heavily. 

Labour was increasingly needed, and the granges of 
the lay-brothers rapidly multiplied. They soon out- 
numbered the canons. I cannot think that Gilbert, 
who had voluntarily abandoned wealth and comfort, 
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ever understood the position of these hard-working 
labourers. He excluded them from the General 
Chapter—because of their garrulity—and he expected 
them to work and to live as hard as he did himself. So 
came the great strike. 

Led by Ogger, who appears to have been a consider- 
able demagogue, the lay-brothers loudly complained of 
excessive work and insufficient food, which to Gilbert 
were two of the essentials of religious life. Meetings 
were addressed on village greens, where the peasantry 
heard the rebels with sympathy. Gilbert, who had be- 
friended Ogger as a child, ordered with distress and 
annoyance that the brothers should repeat their oath of 
obedience. The demand was received with indignant 
refusal. Brothers Ogger and Gerard then comman- 
deered horses and set off for Rome, where the Pope 
heard them with approval; even St. Thomas Becket 
thought Gilbert in the wrong. But Gilbert had the 
support of King Henry, and when he was tried 
before the Bishop of Norwich he won his case. The 
Bishop wrote to the Pope: ‘ A man worn out by age, 
and more full of virtue than of days, ought not to be 
treated so, but rather encouraged, that he may per- 
severe to keep alive the salvation which God has 
wrought by him in our land.’ The brothers submitted, 
but persisted in their request for some mitigation of 
their toil; this they received from St. Hugh in 1187, 
when Gilbert had ceased to be master. 

It is a sad history, this conflict between the austere 
and saintly squire and the outburst of modernity among 
his ploughmen and herds, his hedgers and ditchers—a 
presage of future calamities. 
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As Gilbert approached his hundredth year, he lost 
his sight. But he relaxed none of his activities, travel- 
ling long distances on horseback, clad-in the same 
threadbare cloak, spending long hours in prayer. On 
Christmas Eve, 1185, he fell ill at the remote Priory of 
Newstead, whence he was carried, poor, blind old man, 
forty miles by devious roads to Sempringham. On 
February 4th death at last set him free. 

Amid vast crowds, he was buried at the end of the 
party wallin the Priory church. ‘ Truly,’ said Henry II, 
who was fighting his sons in Normandy, ‘I knew he 
was dead ; therefore are all these evils come upon me.’ 
Miraculous cures at once occurred at the tomb ; a vision 
came to the Holy Father bidding him to canonise the 
dead master, whose remains were, on October 13th, 
1201, translated to his shrine amid every sign of honour 
and reverence, to be visited by generations of pilgrims. 

Yet the future of the order was not bright. The 
Black Death came as a great blow, for the Gilbertines’ 
wealth was mainly in land, and much labour was 
required. The whole organisation was swept away by 
Henry VIII, and to-day the only substantial remains 
are St. Mary’s at Malton, Watton Abbey and Chick- 
sand Priory (both private residences). At Watton 
the chapel is used as a kitchen while the nunnery is a 
stable! Sempringham itself fell to Lord Clinton, who 
built him a house from the stones of the Priory ; but, 
like so many such houses, it has entirely vanished. isi 
Dominus ...! 

So, as the light fades, I stand here and think on all 
these far-off things. In the church is some fine Norman 
arcading, set up by Squire Jocelin ; but finer still is the 
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Norman doorway with its heavy bar and original door, 
decorated with admirable metal scroll-work. Here 
Gilbert must often have passed in his early days; under 
these old arches the deformed boy must have prayed and 
seen his visions ofa religious England. ... Inonecorner 
of the church I found carved by some unskilled hand : 


Sing praises vnto the Lorde O ye santes of His. 

1581. In te done speravi NCI Eter: G.R. 
“In Thee, O Lord, have I trusted: may I not be put to 
eternal confusion!’ By the side is carved a hand held 
up in prayer. Was it cut there, in that dim corner, by 
some exiled Gilbertine, who in those times of religious 
distress looked forward to the revival of faith in this 
Church of England? Let us be thankful for the 
answer, and sing praises unto the Lord, as ‘ G. R.’ has 
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AND THE ‘ HAMMER OF KINGS ” 


NEVER come near to Lincoln but I recall the 
Psalmist’s words : 


Lord, who shall dwell in Thy Tabernacle, 
Or who shall rest upon Thy Holy Hill ? 


The rest of the psalm, that stream of perfect English, 
gives the answer to the question, describing the up- 
right, Christian man, truthful, honest, humble and 
charitable. As I look up at the Cathedral on its holy 
hill, its towers soaring into the clouds, I see in the west 
front the work of one such Christian man—Bishop 
Grossetete ; on the summit of the right-hand corner- 
turret of this front stands a little figure of St. Hugh. I 
cannot see him; none but the birds can look into his 
face, as he blesses the city lying at his feet. He was 
another such good Christian man. Within the Cathe- 
dral you will see the monument of Bishop King, who 
died but a few years ago, another saintly Christian man, 
who was lowly in his own eyes, but made much of them 
that fear the Lord. For such beacon lights the pilgrim 
is grateful, for they guide him on his pilgrimage and 
point him up the steep ascent. 

The pilgrim to Lincoln sees the steep ascent very 
literally before him. Having climbed it, he finds 
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himself on the site of the Lindum which was a Roman 
* colonia,’ on the site of the British Llyn-dun, ‘the hill 
by the lake.’+ If the pilgrim arrive from the north, he 
will pass through the Newport Gate and enter the city 
by the Roman road. In the seventh century, during 
the activities of Paulinus, a church was built in Eng- 
lish Lincoln, but at that time the Bishop had his 
Cathedral ten miles away at Sidnacester, which is 
the village of Stow. Two hundred years later came 
the Northmen, and the Bishop’s seat was removed to 
Dorchester-on-Thames, about a hundred and twenty 
miles to the south-west, but still within this vast 
diocese. After the Conquest, Remigius of Fécamp, 
who had helped to equip the Conqueror’s fleet, was 
made Bishop of Dorchester, but finding the Thames- 
side village too remote, he removed his seat to the hill- 
city of Lincoln, where King William had already begun 
the erection of that solid castle which still fronts this 
west end of the Minster. ‘ He built a church strong as 
the place was strong and fair as the place: was fair, 
dedicated to the Virgin of virgins, to be both a joy to 
the servants of God, and as befitted the time, uncon- 
querable by foes.’ 

The strong hand of Remigius may still be seen in 
the three great and solid arches of the west front ; my 
drawing shows the central one, which was heightened 
when the nave roof was raised in the thirteenth century. 
The other two are to-day as Remigius built them. So 
strong was the holy place that in the troubles of 
Stephen’s times the king’s men garrisoned the Minster 
against Queen Maud, who had seized the castle. 


1 London is said to have the same meaning. 
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The lower parts of the towers were set up by Alexander 
the Magnificent, St. Gilbert’s friend, who also made the 
elaborate doorways within the solid arches of Remigtus. 
Poor Remigius died, like Edward the Confessor at 
Westminster, just before the consecration of his church, 
and you will see his grave-slab in the Cathedral. 

St. Hugh extended this Norman cathedral eastwards, 
introducing with consummate glory the pointed arch 
of the late twelfth century ; the pilgrim will look with 
interest on this choir and eastern transepts, originally 
ending in an apse, for they are the earliest examples 
of pointed Gothic work in this country. After Hugh’s 
death, the western transepts were completed with their 
soaring pinnacled buttresses, and the Galilee porch 
was built as a state entry for the bishops. 

The first bishop to enter the Minster through this 
stately doorway was one to whom Lincoln, England 
and humanity owe a great debt. This was Robert 
Grossetete. 

Grossetete is one of Oxford’s chief glories, for this 
son of a peasant not only received his education from 
her, but became her first chancellor. Like so many 
Oxford men of those early days, he passed for a time 
from Oxford to the University of Paris, where he both 
studied and lectured. He wrote in English, Latin and 
French, both prose and poetry ; Hebrew he learnt from 
a Rabbi friend. Law and medicine both came within 
his sphere ; in domestic economy he was an expert. 
He supported the Franciscan Friars at Oxford, admir- 
ing their new learning and their social activities ; 
indeed it was he who was tutor to Roger Bacon, who 
remained his friend and admirer. 
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Like Colet three hundred years later, Grossetete 
combined with sound learning a belief in practical 
Christianity. As I look across at his Cathedral of 
Lincoln I think not so much of the first translator of 
Aristotle as of the fearless reformer, the great Bishop, 
the tender-hearted father of his flock. His ideal of 
pastoral activity was far in advance of his times; his 
defence of the freedom of the Church and of the 
liberties of the English people was remarkable for its 
courage. Alone he stood against the powers of the 
time: the king, the Pope, the dignitaries of Church 
and State. Henry III, many of whose ill deeds not 
even the building of Westminster Abbey can blot out, 
would have abrogated some of the liberties of Magna 
Carta. Grossetete, friend of the great Earl Simon, 
was instrumental in imposing excommunication on 
all ‘ who should violate the liberties of England.’ A 
bold thing to excommunicate a king ! 

The other danger to the well-being of England was 
the Pope. Grossetete’s attitude to the Holy Father is 
well expressed by his answer to a papal demand that 
a foreigner, a nephew of the Pope, should be given 
a canonry at Lincoln. ‘ Filiahzer et obedienter non 
obedio,’ he replied—‘ Dutifully and obediently I dis- 
obey.’ Such was the consistent position of this great 
man. The Pope was head of the Church, and to the 
Church both he and the Pope owed dutiful obedience. 
So long as the Pope demanded large sums of money 
from England, required that important benefices 
should be given to unsuitable foreigners who knew 
no English and often did not come to England at 
all, exempted from episcopal jurisdiction monasteries 
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which refused to appoint vicars to the parishes under 
their control, so long as the Vatican was responsible for 
such evils, Grossetete was—though ever a faithful son 
of the Church—the Vatican’s inflexible opponent. 

In his vast diocese his visitations were no mere 
formalities ; the inefficient, the worldly, the negligent 
dreaded their father. His visitation of his own 
Cathedral was resisted with much bitterness. One 
of the canons, we are told, preached a sermon attacking 
the reforming Bishop. “ If,” he exclaimed, “ I were 
to keep silence, the very stones would cry out for us!” 
Hardly were the words uttered than the newly-built 
central tower fell with a crash. 

Grossetete began the rebuilding of it. When there- 
fore I look out at the Minster, I see the work of the 
good man not only in the wide western screen, but in 
the lower part of the rood tower behind it. The 
screen or facade, which stands out clearly in my sketch, 
is not, I think, a very happy work, hiding the Norman 
front of the church and making the western towers 
seem too close together. On one corner turret stands 
the Swineherd of Stow, who gave a peck of pence 
towards the building of the Minster. On the southern 
turret is the figure of St. Hugh which I have drawn, 
set up there by his great successor. It is six feet high, 
and shows the Bishop in mitre and chasuble, holding 
his staff and in the act of blessing. In its dignity and 
simplicity it is an odd contrast to the rather ineffective 
statue of Bishop King in the Minster. 

Not long after Grossetete’s death, in 1253, St. Hugh’s 
apse was removed and the Angel Choir built to contain 

1 Page j227,. 
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St. Hugh’s shrine, part of the city wall being pulled 
down to allow of the extension. In 1310 the central 
tower was completed and at the end of that century the 
western towers were carried to their present height ; 
but at that time all three had wooden spires, since 
removed as being continually insecure. 

Such is the history in brief of this ‘ Tabernacle’ on 
the ‘ Holy Hill.’ As the pilgrim enters the Minster, 
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he will gratefully recognise a cathedral which is alive. 
The chapels have their altars and are used for various 
diocesan activities, making of the glorious place a 
real home for the diocese. 

The Angel Choir, built to enshrine St. Hugh, has 
been described as the ‘ most beautiful presbytery in 
England.’ The simplicity of what is known as ‘ early 
English ’ architecture is just coming under the influence 
of the later ‘ decorated’ style, the combination giving 
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us an example of English Gothic at its best and noblest. 
The angels carved between the arches of the triforium 
have given their name to this choir ; that curious little 
devil, the ‘Lincoln Imp,’ sits below them. The 
windows at the east end of the aisles are filled with 
thirteenth-century glass, the subjects being in medal- 
lions ; they treat of the lives of those notable con- 
temporaries, St. Hugh and St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

Who, then, was the saint of Lincoln, who was laid to 
rest in this splendid place? ‘Two great writers have 
summed up each one side of St. Hugh’s character : 
‘One of the true builders of our nation’s greatness,’ 
says Froude; ‘ The most beautiful sacerdotal figure 
known to me,’ says Ruskin. 

St. Hugh was born at Avalon, where the green Isére 
rushes through its setting of mountains. This‘ builder 
of England’s greatness ’ was a Frenchman, never very 
adept at our language, yet as passionately loved by 
the English folk, whom he shepherded, as he was 
revered by the English kings whom he ‘ hammered,’ 
as, indeed, he was cherished by the English beasts and 
birds who felt his influence. Single-hearted love leaps 
the boundaries of nationality; it embraces all God’s 
creatures. 

Educated in a priory, he was soon curate of a little 
parish, where a fair lady, a very fair lady, fell in love 
with the new deacon. After a distracted interval, 
the deacon fled. Not long before, Bishop Hugh 
of Grenoble, after whom our saint was named, had 
founded the Grande Chartreuse, and it was in the echo- 
ing silences of those lonely heights that Hugh found 
his refuge and left his heart. For here he was perfectly 
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happy. He studied, he tended the sick, he managed 
the affairs of the community, he made friends with the 
birds and beasts, and he lived very near to God. 

It was while warring in France that Henry II heard 
of the fame of Hugh the Carthusian, of ‘ his most pure 
religion, and his most religious purity.’ Henry had 
not long since walked in his shirt through Canterbury, 
and as a further penance he set about founding a House 
of Carthusians at Witham in Somerset. But it was a 
desolate place, the evicted natives were hostile, and the 
king’s preparations were half-hearted. No prior could 
be induced to stay. 

To this unpromising work Hugh set his hand. 
The change was immediate. Henry was persuaded 
to disburse the necessary funds; the rustics, whose 
lands were required by the Priory, were appeased, and 
no doubt surprised, by the receipt of just compensa- 
tion. That was Hugh’s way. Justice to the poor, 
he held, is the basis of a nation’s greatness. Of the 
buildings at Witham nothing is left but only the lay- 
brothers’ church, built in the Burgundian manner, 
and built in part by the saint with his own hands. 
That, too, was Hugh’s way. Can you not see him— 
sturdy Hugh, of the clear grey eyes, scholar, theologian, 
administrator and yet stonemason, working with his 
hands to produce the thing which is good ? 

But he was not to stay at Witham. For eighteen 
years the see of Lincoln had been vacant. ‘To such a 
pass had Henry’s administration brought the Church. 
Nor were the bishops whom he appointed always 
edifying folk. Hugh, who hada horror of Erastianism, 
dealt faithfully with his monarch. “ You are invoking 
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God’s anger,” he said, “and heaping up torture 
for yourself.” The canons of Lincoln could not agree 
which of themselves should be the new bishop. Henry 
sent them a message; they were to choose Hugh the 
Reformer. Horror! They had heard enough of his 
ways... and yet, faute de mieux, they obeyed. 

Off they went to Witham. Hugh was scandalised. 
What! Was it thus that bishops were elected? At 
the behest of a king? In the midst of personal 
rivalries ? Let them off home again! Let them meet 
in their Chapter House and pray! Then, if they 
chose him with one voice, he would come. So irresist- 
ible was his passion for righteousness that it so fell 
out. The canons returned, they prayed, and they 
unanimously elected Hugh. To Winchester they rode 
with him for his consecration, and yet the wealthy and 
luxurious canons were not happy. Picture it! Their 
new bishop carried on his saddle a bundle of blankets, 
night-clothes and such !_ Happily, before they reached 
the streets of the city, one of them succeeded in cutting 
the string, and the offending parcel was handed to a 
servant. 

Remembering that Hugh was almost a contemporary 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, and among the earliest 
pilgrims to his resting-place, one cannot but compare 
the dealings of the two saints with the kingly power. 
There was certainly in Hugh a fascination, a suaviter 
in modo (despite very plain speaking) which St. Thomas 
did not share. They both knew the temper of 
Henry II; Thomas alone would face him when he 
raged, we are told, but Chaplain Adam tells us that it 
was Hugh alone who could ‘ bend that rhinoceros.’ 
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From his interviews with kings we get a clear notion 
of Hugh’s aims and ideals. For he was a man of 
peace; strife to him was devilish ; when therefore we 
find him in conflict with the king we know that he was 
but serving the King of kings. We have seen how he 
protested against Henry’s habit of keeping bishoprics 
vacant. Hugh was noted for the devotion of his 
confirmation tours—he actually alighted from his horse 
to administer the sacrament, it was noted with surprise 
at the time—and his heart bled for the orphaned 
dioceses without father in God, for the neglected little 
ones, for whom ever he had so tender an affection. 

On one occasion a forester of Henry’s had mis- 
handled some peasants for taking game. Royal 
‘justice’ meant lopped hands with the Normans 
sometimes. Hugh, father of the poor, excommuni- 
cated the offender, a rash thing to do. NHenry’s fury 
was characteristic. Would Hugh go the way of 
Thomas? It seemed probable, but a jest (as bold in 
its way) turned the king’s wrath, and he promised to 
forgive on condition that one of his courtiers was made 
Prebendary of Lincoln! Hugh naturally refused. 
Stalls were for priests, not courtiers, he said. It was 
as much as his life was worth, and yet he spoke so 
winningly—‘‘ It was you who wished me to be 
bishoped, and I must, at all costs, save your Majesty’s 
soul ’’—that Henry relented. ‘“‘ By my soul,” said the 
king, “‘ I will never part with you while I live.” 

Then came King Richard, and an Angevin king who 
spent all his time fighting in France and elsewhere had 
to be taught his duty by a Frenchman, who was Bishop 
of Lincoln. Richard ordered that the bishops should 
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raise horsemen for the war in Normandy; the Arch- 
bishop and the Bishop of London tamely consented. 
Not so Hugh. Churchmen of Lincoln, he pointed out, 
were bound to support the king’s wars in England only. 
Richard was furious; for him, England was never any- 
thing but a milch-cow for his wars. Undaunted, Hugh 
went straight off to Normandy, and not only with his 
usual success overcame the royal rage, but urged the 
king, as his ‘ parishioner ’—having been born at Oxford 
in the diocese of Lincoln—to confess his sins, upbraid- 
ing him for his unfaithfulness to his wife. ‘If all 
bishops were like my lord of Lincoln ...!’ said 
Richard, in bewildered admiration. 

Lastly, King John. That shifty character began with 
expressions of respect. ‘I hate a liar,’ replied Hugh. 
John wore a ‘ sacred amulet,’ which should preserve 
his kingship. ‘ Pah!’ said Hugh, ‘ worthless stone ! 
Put your trust in the living Christ! Look,’ he said, 
pointing to the Judgment carved on Fontévrault porch, 
“see those crowned heads, all being led away to the 
bottomless pit. So is a king who cannot govern himself, 
much less his subjects.’ One Easter, Hugh was preach- 
ing before John on the duties of monarchs, Naturally 
enough, the king was ill at ease; three times he bade 
the preacher to draw to a close, but he had to endure 
to the bitter end. Yet even John, in his few better 
moments, seems to have held his admonisher in affec- 
tion, visiting him on his death-bed, and carrying his 
remains to burial. Potent, indeed, was the attraction of 
that faithful spirit, potent then and potent no less to-day. 

In 1200 Hugh had reached the age of sixy-five. His 
health was not good, for, though he exhorted his clergy 
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not to allow asceticism to impair their health, he him- 
self maintained through life the monastic habits of his 
youth. He allowed himself no rest : to his devotion to 
his people was due the intense affection with which he 
was regarded by all—Hugh, the father of lepers, the 
protector of outcast Jews. 

In this year he visited his home, climbing on foot the 
ascent to his dear Chartreuse. Very unwillingly he left 
it, and started his last journey. At his house at the Old 
Temple, off Chancery Lane, on November 17th, 1200, 
as the choir sang Nunc Dimittis, he passed to his 
Master, stretched out upon a cross of ashes. 

All England, it seemed, trooped to the route of his 
funeral procession, and on arrival at Lincoln there were 
assembled for the burial kings, archbishops, bishops 
and nobility; but more than that—thousands of his 
poor children wept for him. He was buried in the 
little chapel of St. John Baptist, immediately behind the 
high altar of the new choir which he had built, and 
which was to be extended in years to come as the Angel 
Choir, in his honour. In the side wall he was laid, ‘ lest 
I be a stumbling-block to them that pass by,’ and a 
marble tomb was set above him. 

In 1220 he was canonised ; in 1280, in the midst of a 
great and distinguished concourse, he was translated to 
a golden shrine, the very site of which is now unknown. 
It was probably quite near to the original grave. As 
the saint’s remains were moved the head became 
detached from the body, wherefore, after the headless 
body had been laid in its glorious shrine, the head, 
‘ encased in a coffer of gold, silver and precious stones, 
was placed beside the altar of St. John Baptist, not far 
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from the shrine of the body.’ In the following century 
the head was stolen by thieves, and on its recovery a 
new shrine was built for its protection. It is the pedestal 
of this shrine which I have drawn, * adjoining the altar 
of the Baptist at the east end of the magnificent Angel 
Choir. 

In 1540 Henry VIII became keenly interested in ‘a 
certen shryne and dyverse feyned reliques and juellys ’ 
at Lincoln—especially in the ‘juellys.’ In the next 
year he visited Lincoln and worshipped there, after 
despoiling the Cathedral of seven thousand ounces of 
precious metals, and innumerable jewels. ‘The choir 
sang Te Deum, being loyal. A few days later the king 
sent a letter bidding the authorities demolish the shrine 
absolutely, ‘as there remayn no memory of it.’ And 
that was done. 

The head-shrine, however, remained; why, we 
know not. The upper part was destroyed by the Crom- 
wellians in 1644, but the remains of it, as they stand, 
are very noble. In the western niche there once stood 
a figure of our Lady, called the ‘ Image of Grace,’ and, as 
testimony to the popularity of this shrine, the very 
stones cry out, for in them you may, as at Canterbury, 
still see the signs of generations of pilgrim devotion. 

The head of St. Hugh is lost; there remains ‘ no 
memory of it.’ As to the body, Canon Johnston has 
told us that a few years ago, near the door of the 
Chapter House, was found buried the headless body of 
a bishop. Was the sainted body rescued by the faithful 
at the time of the Tudor terror ? Who shall say ? 

It is a bitter thought that the very resting-places of 

1 See frontispiece. 
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such ‘ builders of our nation’s greatness ’ as Hugh and 
his great successor, Grossetete, should be lost to us, 
while the kings, of whom ‘ history ’ has so much to say, 
lie beneath their gorgeous tombs ; let us then at least 
see to it that we perpetuate what Bishop Creighton 
called ‘true history’ by not allowing the memory of 
these saintly men, the veritable fathers in God of com- 
mon Englishmen, to be obscured by the more theatrical 
doings of kings and nobles. 


CHICHESTER 


THE SPIRE BY THE SOUTHERN SEA 


HE emblems of St. Richard of Chichester are 

a plough and a chalice. He was the type and 
the ideal of the country parson, of the rural bishop, 
handling the plough and sowing the Good Seed 
alike with loving skill; pruning and grafting both 
trees and hearts; fishing for eels as well as for souls. 
But, like many a rustic priest, he was also a scholar 
of distinction, chancellor of the University of Oxford ; 
more than that, he was an ardent patriot, defending 
Englishmen from the tyranny of kings and popes ; 
more than that, he was a simple-hearted man, a real 
father to the poor of Sussex. It was his goodness 
which made him great; his eye was single and his 
whole body was full of light. 

Richard de Wich (or Droit-wich) was born at that 
town in 1197. He had but little schooling, for he 
began when young to do general farm-work on the 
family estate, which a dishonest guardian had neglected 
after his father’s death. Rejecting however the pros- 
pect of a rich marriage and comfortable manor- 
house, he left these delights to a jealous elder brother 
and tramped to Oxford. A typical poor scholar of old 
times, he shared a room and a gown with two others: 
they had to take it in turns to attend lectures. Next 
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we find him studying at Paris, as was the habit of 
Oxford men then, and returning to Oxford to take his 
degree. While here, it is said that he was saved from 
destruction by a falling ceiling by means of a mysterious 
message which called him away from table just in time. 

Seven years were then spent at the University of 
Bologna, in the study of canon law—seven years in 
which he made a name as scholar and administrator. 
His professor was so anxious to keep him there that 
he wished him to marry his daughter, but Richard 
longed to return to Oxford. His return was a triumph, 
and he became chancellor of his Alma Mater. 

His was a good example of the ancient practice of 
visiting more than one European university, thus 
acquiring humanities in the real sense of the term. 

Now came a change. In 1233 was elected to the 
Primacy of England that remarkable man, St. Edmund 
Rich of Pontigny. Like St. Richard he was an Oxford 
and Paris scholar, and like him he was a firm believer 
in English liberties, valuing them more highly than 
royal or papal ‘rights.’ Archbishop Edmund and 
Bishops Richard and Grossetete of Lincoln are the 
three heroes of England during the dark days of 
Henry III. 

Edmund made Richard his chancellor, gaining a 
life-long admirer at the same time. In all Edmund’s 
attempts to stay the spoliation of England by the horde 
of hungry foreigners whom the king and queen brought 
into the country and by the exactions and injustices 
of the Papacy, Richard was by his side. At last the 
Archbishop’s strength gave out and he retired in 
despair to France, where Richard closed his dying 
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eyes. In spite of Henry’s indignation he was 
canonised, and his remains still lie in his shrine at 
Pontigny. Richard retired to a monastery, being 
there ordained priest. 

But he was soon recalled to England to take up the 
chancellor’s duties under the new archbishop. In 1244 
Henry attempted to force on the diocese of Chichester 
a notably incompetent courtier named Passlew. The 
Archbishop refused to accept him as bishop and 
Richard was chosen in his stead. Henry lost his 
temper and declined to acknowledge him; he even 
confiscated the revenues of the see, so that the new 
bishop, consecrated at Rome, came home to find him- 
self without a home. He took up his abode with 
Simon, Vicar of Tarring, a village on the Sussex coast, 
where he spent his moments of leisure in fishing 
and in tree culture. St. Richard’s fig-trees have left 
descendants which are still to be seen. 

But no sort of obstacle hindered Richard from taking 
up his work with the greatest activity. He rejoiced 
that he was ‘accounted worthy to suffer reproach.’ 
He walked up and down his diocese, visiting especially 
the poor, and became greatly beloved. 

After two years of this apostolic zeal and apostolic 
poverty, the scandal of the greedy king and the poor 
Bishop induced the Pope to send stringent orders to 
Henry bidding him disgorge; he dared not refuse. 
But Richard, though now enabled to dispense hos- 
pitality, did not change his manner of life. Simple 


2 At Tarring are remains of an archiepiscopal palace, at which 
resided St. Thomas of Canterbury, who is also said to have planted 
fig-trees here. 
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vegetarian diet, simple clothing, simple-minded gen- 
erosity and charity were still his. Once his brother, 
who acted as his steward, remonstrated with the 
Bishop on his alms-giving. “ Brother,” replied 
Richard, “‘ shall we eat off gold and silver, while Christ 
is suffering in the person of the poor?” It was a 
characteristic answer. At his palace he welcomed all 
poor priests and scholars, for whom he built a hospice. 
But his face was set sternly against idle priests, locked 
churches and slovenly services; usurers he would 
excommunicate. A revolutionary indeed ! 

At the request of the Pope he consented to preach 
through his diocese a new Crusade ; the fifth of those 
ill-omened attempts to commend the Prince of Peace 
by butchery had come to grief in 1540; immorality 
and disease caused by the multitude of corpses had 
disorganised the army of the Cross. What eloquence 
and what high aspirations were expended in producing 
so calamitous a result | 

At Dover Richard with filial joy consecrated a 
church in honour of St. Edmund of Pontigny: ‘ Our 
holy Father Edmund.’ It was his last official act. 
In 1253 he passed hence, his friend Simon de Tarring 
kneeling by his side. Kissing the five Wounds on his 
crucifix, he blessed the Lord Jesus for the benefits as 
well as for the ‘ pains and insults’ which he had 
received, and so fell asleep. 

In 1262, when he was dead, the great ones of the 
earth began to do him honour. The Pope canonised 
him ; in 1276 his relics were translated to a silver shrine 
east of the high altar in Chichester Cathedral, for 
the maintenance of which cathedral he had instituted 
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the fund called ‘St. Richard’s Pence,’ and which 


he piously remembered in his will. On this occasion 
there was much solemnity, and King Edward I was 
not only present in state but went so far as to engage 
a harper to sound the saint’s praises. 

Pilgrims thronged the shrine in such numbers that 
regulations had to be made to prevent accidents and 
to prohibit fighting. It is said that three halts were 
made: one at the original grave by St. Edmund’s 
altar, one at the great shrine, and one at the shrine 
of the head—the saint’s skull, as in the case of 
St. Hugh, having been enshrined separately. 

In 1538 two of Henry’s minions came to Chichester 
‘to take down that shrine and bones of that bishop 
called St. Richard, with all the sylver, gold, juell and 
ornamentes ’ ; the place of the shrine was to be ‘ raysed 
and defaced even to the very ground.’ Bishop Daye, 
whose tomb is in the foreground of my drawing, 
refused at the same time to ‘ pluck down the altars 
and set up a table.’ The haul of silver-gilt statues— 
nearly a hundred—was conveyed to the Tower of 
London. Whether the saint’s body still rests in his 
Cathedral, and if so, where, it is not possible to say, 
but the pilgrim to Chichester may well, as he enters the 
Cloisters by St. Richard’s Walk, as he enters the church 
by the south porch, with its statue of the saint, re- 
member with gratitude the simple-hearted man whose 
last words were ‘ I was glad when they said unto me: 
“We will go into the House of the Lord.”’’ 

The chapel of St. Edmund of Pontigny, by the altar 
of which St. Richard was first buried, has recently 
been restored to use, like other chapels in the Cathedral. 
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St. Edmund shares the honours of the chapel with St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, and fittingly, for were they 
not both defenders of our Christian liberties? You 
will see them both depicted in the glass of the chapel 
window. It is a fine piece of modern colour, unlike 
some of the windows of the last century. There is in 
the wall of this chapel a doorway which was used by 
St. Richard himself in entering the Cathedral. Un- 
fortunately it is now hidden. 

In the Cathedral are some relics, it is said, of the 
older church, founded by St. Wilfrid at Selsey ; for 
there were some twenty bishops of Selsey before the 
see was removed to Chichester. These are two panels 
carved in stone, and an oak chest. The panels, which 
are Byzantine in feeling, represent with much grace 
the raising of Lazarus, and our Lord with Mary and 
Martha. In the library is a document granting lands 
to the church ; it is signed by Duke Osric of the West 
Saxons and confirmed by King Offa in 780. 

My drawing shows the retrochoir, looking towards 
the Lady Chapel. There was in old times a Norman 
apse here, but when St. Richard was enshrined, where 
the platform now stands, the Cathedral was lengthened. 
As you look around and above, you will see the change 
of style in the building ; you will see the sternness of 
the Normans passing into something more graceful 
and delicate. The pillars here are very lovely, the 
side shafts standing free of the central column. 

The Lady Chapel was until comparatively recently 
the family vault of the Dukes of Richmond, but the 
owners, unlike the neighbouring dukes at Arundel, 
handed it back to the Church, and it now forms one of 
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the finest of English Lady Chapels. On the roof is 


some admirable painting, done in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Bernardi, an Italian painter commissioned by 
Bishop Shirburne, who set up the altar screen. Ber- 
nardi painted the whole roof of the Cathedral, but 
some hundred years ago the obtusity of those dark 
ages obliterated it all, with the accidental exception 
of this relic in the Lady Chapel. If only it were once 
more to be seen, the Cathedral would have again that 
touch of decoration which the nave seems to demand. 

The city of Chichester is under the shadow of the 
Cathedral. The spire dominates the old place; and 
how thankful one may be that when the former spire 
fell in 1861 so worthy a successor was built. North 
of the Cathedral is the bell-tower, as at Evesham a 
separate building. From the parapet a charming view 
is to be seen ; at one’s feet is the market-cross built in 
1500—the finest of its kind in England. It stands 
at the junction of the four main roads which ever since 
the time of the Romans have traversed the city. Here 
and there among the rich red roofs are ancient grey 
churches, and beyond is the swelling country. 

The minute church of St. Olave still has an old 
English doorway, and in its crypt many relics of Rome 
were found. It is a friendly and well-kept little 
sanctuary. 

There is nothing, I think, so delightful in England 
as the old almshouses which grace many of our old 
towns. St. Mary’s at Chichester is one of the most 
charming and remarkable. Under one spreading 
red roof with dormer windows are a dining-hall, four 
two-roomed cubicles on each side and at the end a 
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little chapel, in which are some admirable misereres, 
among the earliest in England. Here live eight 
infirm old ladies, who must, in order to qualify for this 
haven of refuge, have lived for five years within five 
miles of the great spire. It was in the thirteenth 
century that the hospital moved to this site, which had 
been the temporary home of the Greyfriars. 

These Franciscan friars had been invited to 
Chichester by St. Richard, who had perhaps known 
Friar Bacon at Oxford. In 1217 Henry III de- 
molished Chichester Castle, the vacant site of which 
was occupied by the Greyfriars. Known as Priory 
Park, it is now used as the recreation ground, but 
within it is the ‘ Old Guildhall,’ in reality the chancel 
of the Greyfriars’ chapel, with a fine window of five 
lancets. Here, as at Winchelsea and Canterbury, we 
may see the scanty remains of those followers of 
St. Francis who came abroad to minister to the souls, 
bodies and minds of the townsmen of England, at a 
time when such care was sorely needed. 

Inevitably one returns to the Cathedral. The pre- 
cincts have an air of such ancient peace, undisturbed 
by the clamour of motors without; the ‘Paradise,’ as 
the cloister-green is called, is so green and tranquil 
under the grey stone walls; the bishop’s palace, with its 
fine chapel where is a wall-painting of our Lady as 
early as any English work of the kind, and its glorious 
garden encircled by the city wall, is so noble a spiritual 
home that the pilgrim finds it hard to turn his steps 
away from this enchanted spot. 


EVESHAM 


AND ITS MURTHER 


GC): all the places to which Englishmen made pilgrim- 
age, two have always a special attraction for me. 
Their origins possess features of similarity, and 
features which distinguish them from other pilgrim 
resorts. I mean Canterbury, the resting-place of 
St. Thomas’s mutilated body, and Evesham, where 
were interred the yet more mutilated remains of Simon 
- de Montfort. Archbishop and earl, they were both 
canonised by immediate popular acclamation, in the 
teeth of royal displeasure, in spite of the frown of © 
ecclesiastical authority. The defence of popular 
liberty was to them both the obvious duty of a 
practising Catholic. Both fell victims to kings 
and nobles; both were acclaimed by the common 
people. Of neither will you find to-day tomb or 
shrine ; not one stone is left upon another. You will 
search Evesham in vain for any worthy memorial of 
the great Earl, nor will the Canterbury pilgrim find in 
that city—no, not even in his own Cathedral—any 
statue of him to whom the place owes its fame. 

Have we not here a commentary of the way in which 
history is edited for us? The vox poputi is calmly ex- 
punged, so that the common people of to-day knows not 
where, in the historical chamber of horrors, amid 
warring kings and politicians, to findits heroes. ‘Mad,’ 
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we have dubbed them—yet theirs was, maybe, the 
‘foolishness of God.’ John Ball is called ‘the mad 
priest,’ and the Parliament which, under the influence 
of Simon, made the first great stand against the reckless 
tyranny and extravagance of kings, is dismissed as * the 
Mad Parliament.’ 


Though this be madness, yet there’s method in it. 


Indeed, who shall doubt that if the sound Catholi- 
cism of such as St. Thomas, Earl Simon, Grossetete, 
John Ball, Long Will Langland, Latimer and Colet had 
prevailed, the story of Catholicism in England, and so 
of England herself, might have been far different ? For 
all these had some vision of Catholicism as a method of 
life as well as a manner of worship and belief; each in 
his own way tried to uphold charity as the supreme con- 
comitant of faith and hope, and though their methods 
may not be ours to-day, yet them we must hold in 
reverence as upholders of Catholic truth. 

It is said that the green slope outside the town which 
witnessed the ‘Murther of Evesham’ is shortly to be 
* developed,’ and that a new bridge over the Avon will 
soon assist the growing traffic of that busy market- 
gardening centre. Hence my thoughts go back to the 
town which once I knew so well ; for the loop which the 
lovely Avon makes there had much to do with the tragic 
end of the bloody fight in 1265. Nowadays, at the time 
of apple-blossom—at all times—Nature sheds her own 
beauty amid the sad memories of the past and around 
the beautiful and pathetic remains of the great Abbey. 

Montfort, in the Provisions of Oxford, sketched 
out the first plan of representative government in this 
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land. Henry’s claims to France were abolished, pay- 
ments to Rome forbidden, and—whether the king 
summoned it or no—there was to be a Parliament 
with representation of thecommonalty. Pace Mussolini 
and the Fascist bravoes, it was a glimpse of a new era. 

After the victory of Lewes, it seemed that Mont- 
fort’s cause would prosper ; but, as always, victory won 
by force of arms was already doomed to fail. The 
common people, especially in the towns, enthusiastic- 
ally hailed their deliverer, but the barons, fearful of 
the rise of the commonalty, fell away. The victory of 
Lewes ended in the ‘ Murther of Evesham.’ 

In the first year of the eighth century, Eoves, tending 
his swine on the banks of the Avon, had a vision of our 
Blessed Lady. This he told to the saintly Egwin, 
Bishop of Worcester, who at once began the building 
of the Abbey, of which he was first Abbot. Soon after 
the Conquest, monks from Evesham, travelling north 
with a donkey-load of books, refounded Jarrow, Last- 
ingham and Whitby Abbeys, which had been sacked by 
the Danes. Not long afterwards twelve others crossed 
to Denmark, where they founded the Benedictine 
house of Odensee. Such was the influence of this 
‘Eden of Fertility.’ 

To-day, of this, one of England’s greatest Abbeys, 
we have left the almonry, the cloister arch, part of a 
Norman gateway, the bases of two columns, some 
pieces of walling and, chief of all, the magnificent bell- 
tower. This was detached from the Abbey church, 
and was actually a-building when the Dissolution fell. 
How it came about that, when the rest of the vast 
Abbey buildings became the spoil of Henry VIII’s 
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rapacious friends, or were used as the municipal stone- 
quarry, this splendidly panelled tower was spared, we do 
not know, but Evesham is duly grateful. It stands 
above the slope of the ‘ Cross churchyard,’ below whose 
turf are the foundations of the choir of the great 
church. Here stood the high altar, before which was 
to rise the shrine of Simon de Montfort. At the foot of 
the slope are the Abbey fish-ponds, with the silvery 
Avon beyond. 

In the churchyard, to the west of the tower, stand 
the two churches—All Saints for the townsmen and 
St. Lawrence for the pilgrims to the shrine. Each 
has a ‘Lichfield chantry,’ fan-vaulted, that in All 
Saints being the resting-place of Abbot Lichfield, last 
of his line and builder of the bell-tower. It is a fair 
place, furnished with good glass and other worthy 
modern adornment, fitly commemorating the good 
Clement Lichfield. It is curious to think that in 1539, 
when the end came, he was actually engaged in 
building the bell-tower, by which the Abbey was to 
be completed. Six years later he died and was laid 
to rest in All Saints, the Abbey Church being 
already a stone-quarry. The pleasant and pleasantly 
situated remains of the almonry remind us of the 
Abbey’s beneficent work for the relief of suffering. 
It was the almoner’s duty to seek out the afflicted : 
“he must kindly and charitably condole with the sick 
person and offer him the best of what he has’; thus 
we read in the Abbey register. So this ancient house 
on the green recalls the best side of the Abbey’s social 
work, and reminds us how bitterly the poor suffered 
after the Abbey estates had been distributed among 
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Henry’s wealthy friends. Whatever defects the abbeys 
had they were at least better than the plutocracy which 
succeeded them. 

Evesham town is a pleasant, busy place, with its wide 
High Street, steep Bridge Street, Market-place and 
Booth Hall. Its present market-gardening prosperity 
had its origin in the horticultural activity of the Abbey, 
though no grapes grow to-day in ancient Vine Street. 
The prosperity of Evesham goes on increasing, but 
the Abbey has vanished. It is worthy of note that 
Philip Hoby, who bought, but did not pay for, the 
Abbey at the Dissolution, also acquired the Abbey of 
Bisham. ‘The manor-house built at Lenchwick, near 
Evesham, out of the Abbey stones, though a considerable 
place two hundred years ago, has absolutely vanished. 
A few depressions in the turf, a few carved stones in walls 
and barns and an avenue of elms leading to Norton 
Church (where is a fine stone lectern from the Abbey) 
—such are the only relics. So is the spoiler spoiled. 

To Evesham then came Simon de Montfort, to end 
his life under the shadow of the Abbey. 

The Earl of Gloucester had betrayed the people’s 
cause, and Simon had marched against him into Wales. 
Thence he returned to face Prince Edward. Arriving 
at Evesham Abbey, he heard Mass and rested, but the 
royal forces outwitted him and entrapped him within 
the fatal loop of the Avon. On Tuesday morning, 
August 4th (ill-omened date!), 1265, Earl Simon 
mounted the great tower of the Abbey. A glance 
showed him everything. “ God have mercy on our 
souls,” he said, “ for our bodies are the enemy’s.” So 
he came down to the fight. 
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Up and down that verdant slope—where the 
‘battle-well’ still runs red, they say—the awful 
slaughter went on; went on till Simon had not one 
follower left, till he himself, exclaiming ‘Tis God’s 
grace,’ had been slain and dismembered. That the 
principles for which he died were adopted in the 
succeeding reign but increases one’s sorrow that the 
defence of popular justice should ever be undertaken 
by the barbarity of armed force. It was his friend, 
Adam de Marisco, the Oxford Franciscan, who had 
once reminded Simon that the temperate and patient 
man is stronger than he who takes a city by storm. But 
Simon was of a race of soldiers, and could not achieve 
the spirit of the Poverello. 

With the Friars, however, he was on more than 
friendly terms, as he was with Grossetete and all 
the vital democratic elements of the Church. With 
assiduous attention to his religious duties he combined 
a life which was singularly pure, upright and abste- 
mious. He was of a liberal intelligence and wide 
reading quite unusual at that time. In his defence 
of the people’s cause, as in his opposition to the 
exaggerated claims of Rome, already so full of menace 
to the Church of England, he was inflexible. Half- 
hearted and self-seeking supporters might fail him, 
those in authority might malign him as they would ; 
he went steadily on his way, the way of Christian 
liberty as he saw it. 

The folk-lore of the time testifies to his great and 
immediate popularity. His remains were gathered 
together and laid to rest before the high altar of Eve- 
sham Abbey. Pilgrims trooped to the spot, miracles 
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of healing were numerous, a special liturgy was com- 
posed in honour of the people’s hero, his name was 
celebrated not only in hymns but in the popular songs 
of the time. Thus we revere in him one of those 
who from time to time, in all lands and ages, arise to 
reknit the bond of love between the common people 
and the Christian Church. The common people 
rushed into the sea to welcome St. Thomas back 
from exile; the common people hailed Simon as 
an uncanonised saint. 

There is in the Bodleian a pathetic song written in 
honour of Simon not long after the ‘ Murther’ : 


In song my grief shall find relief; 
Sad is my verse and rude . . 


So it begins. One verse, rendered out of the Norman 
French, runs thus: 


Yet by the blow that laid thee low 
Thy palm, brave Earl, is given; 

Nor less at thine than Becket’s shrine 
Shall rise our vows to Heaven; 

Our faith and laws—they were thy cause ; 
Our church ’twas thine to save. 

Our rights restored, thou, generous lord, 
Shall triumph in the grave. 


No priest I name; none, none I blame, 
Nor ought of ill surmise ; 

Yet—for the Love of Christ above— 
I pray—be Churchmen wise! 


HEREFORD 


AND ITS SHRINE OF HEALING 


1B spite of the combined ignorance and assurance 
of James Wyatt, the eighteenth-century ‘architect,’ 
Hereford is still to-day a treasure-house of interest. 
This ineffable person had but newly been engaged 
in defacing Salisbury, when the west tower of 
Hereford fell, and the authorities in an evil hour 
enlisted his services. He set to work with a will. 
He demolished the Norman triforium in the nave in 
order to design one of his own, shortening the nave 
by one bay in the process; he introduced his own 
manner of decoration, which included stucco painted 
to represent stone, and he erected a pseudo-Gothic 
west front. This last, after an ignoble life of a little 
more than a hundred years, has now been removed. 
One may be grateful that the twentieth century has 
shown itself more reverent and intelligent than the 
eighteenth. 

Hereford is a catalogue of building styles. True 
there is nothing left to us of the church built here, they 
say, by Geraint, King Arthur’s cousin, nor of the 
cathedral of 825, which contained the shrine of King 
Ethelbert of East Anglia. He was a guest of King 
Offa at Hereford, engaged in courting that monarch’s 
daughter Alfrida, when Offa and his wife murdered 
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him in order to annex his realm.t When, however, 
he was acclaimed a saint and miracles began to occur 
in great numbers, Offa seems to have repented. At 
any rate, the body was enshrined in Hereford Cathedral, 
rebuilt for the occasion ‘splendidly of stone.’ In 
1055 the shrine and the whole ‘ great mynstre’ were 
demolished by the wild Welsh. 

But of the Cathedral founded just after the Norman 
Conquest much remains. Those who are interested in 
our native art of building may compare the Norman 
pillars of the nave, the pointed work in the exquisite 
north transept, the decorated aisles of the choir, and 
the perpendicular chantry chapels and north porch, 
and so survey the development of English art between 
1080 and 1500. 

The central tower is remarkable not only for its 
graceful exterior, so lavishly adorned with that lovely 
fourteenth century device, the ‘ ball-flower,’ but on 
account of its unusual structure within, which may be 
observed if one stands below and looks upward. The 
tower is built on stone piers, twelve a side, tied in the 
middle, an arrangement both practical and pleasant to 
behold. Among the many signs of revived life at 
Hereford is the welcome restoration to the service of 
God of the fine crypt. Most crypts are of Norman 
origin, but here are the pointed arches of a later date. 
The Lady Chapel above was repaired (for the first of 

1’The murder was carried out at Sugwas Court, six miles from 
Hereford, later the palace of St. Thomas de Cantilupe. The house, 
which is now (1928) being explored, is built over a labyrinth of 
secret passages and underground chambers, many of which have not 


been entered for hundreds of years. The ghost of St. Thomas, they 
say, still walks in this mysterious place. 
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many times) in 1497 by Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Jones, 
who are there entombed. He was ‘once a merchant 
of this city.’ Mrs. Jones thus addresses us: 


Remember thy life may not ever endure; 
That thou doest thyself thereof thou art sewre. 


To which he makes answer: 


But and thou leve thi will to other men’s care, 
And thou have it after, it is but a venture. 


It is curious to observe that there are at Hereford, in 
spite of Henry VIII’s decree, figures of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, one of which is on a fine enamelled 
reliquary, where his martyrdom is depicted. It con- 
tains a red cross upon a piece of blood-stained oak, 
a curious and beautiful relic. 

The most interesting part of the Cathedral is, I think, 
the north transept, in which is the Hereford shrine. 

After the destruction of the early cathedral by the 
Welsh, and the consequent disappearance of pilgrims 
and their offerings, poverty fell on the place. But this 
was more than relieved by a future bishop—Thomas 
de Cantilupe. About 1280 he had gone to Rome to 
have an audience with the Pope, but on his way home 
he died of a fever at Orvieto, his bones being brought 
home by his chaplain to Hereford. As they were 
being deposited in the Lady Chapel, up came the Earl 
of Gloucester and laid a hand on them. It is said that 
the ‘bones bled afresh ’—a strange statement. But 
the Earl, who had robbed the see of some lands, was so 
startled that he restored his spoil. 

The shrine of St. Thomas was a ‘ medical shrine.’ 
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The cures effected were numerous and very lucrative. 
In one year alone a sum equal to four thousand pounds 
of our money was given by pilgrims, thus enabling the 
central tower to be built. Many pilgrims too gave 
in gratitude an amount of wax equal to their own 
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weight. It is said that Edward I, when his favourite 
falcon was sick, sent its effigy in wax to the shrine in 
hope of a cure. 

The north transept was specially built to house the 
shrine of St. Thomas, which stands in its eastern aisle. 
The pointed and dog-toothed arches which separate 
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the transept from its aisle support a trifortum of great 
beauty and elaboration, the clerestory being lighted 
by eight-foil windows. ‘The whole chapel must have 
been a fitting home for the shrine in its great days. 

For myself, I feel no especial devotion to the bones of 
good St. Thomas. Maybe that is because I am not 
afflicted by ill-health. . . . But the shrine itself, as it 
stands in the north transept of the Cathedral, is a thing 
of much beauty. It is a pedestal of Purbeck marble, 
the lower part containing the figures of fourteen 
Knights Templar, St. Thomas having been pro- 
vincial Grand Master. Above is a graceful open 
arcade. ‘The work dates from about 1300 and shows 
the carved foliage of that time to great advantage. It 
is both rich and varied, so that the battered old warriors, 
with their vainly protecting shields and their feet 
resting on the monsters whom they overcame, seem 
to be standing beneath the trees of some enchanted 
forest of the dim past. Poor futile old men! Buta 
year or two after the carving of these effigies the Order 
of Knights Templar was suddenly and mysteriously 
suppressed. All manner of crimes were attributed to 
them, but the real cause of their savage abolition will, 
I suppose, never be known. 

The Savoyard, Bishop Aquablanca, is also buried 
here, in the lovely transept which he designed. On his 
tomb, which lies under a noble canopy supported by 
shafts of Purbeck, he is represented wearing his mitre 
and mass-vestments, all carved with much dignity. 
Pious enough he looks in his last efigy : as a matter of 
fact, apart from his work on the Cathedral fabric, there 
is not much good to be said of him. He was Henry 
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III’s evil genius, he staffed the Cathedral with his rela- 
tions and he had a genius for acquiring money by 
questionable means. Once in ‘ merry Barnsdale’ he 
was relieved of his ready cash by Robin Hood; once 
by the rebel barons, who carried him off to Eardisley 
Castle. Poor Peter of Savoy! Let us prefer to remem- 
ber him for his architectural merits as we stand here in 
his transept. 

There are, however, many pilgrims who in visiting 
Hereford are actuated not so much by a love of archi- 
tecture as by the quest of music or letters. In 1632 a 
party of officers visited the Vicars Choral of Hereford, 
of whom they have happily left us some account. They 
‘freely tasted of their choral cordial liquor,’ till the 
* Bell tolled us away to Cathedral prayers. There we 
heard a most sweet Organ and voyces of all parts .. . 
and amongst that orderly shewy crew of Queristers our 
landlord guide did act his part in a deep sweet Diapa- 
son.’ This most sweet organ was soon afterwards 
replaced by another, the work of Renatus Harris, who 
was Father Smith’s great rival as organ-builder in the 
seventeenth century. MHarris’s organ, presented by 
King Charles II, is still in use, though of course two 
hundred and fifty years have effected many alterations 
in its scope: every three years it is heard at the Three 
Choirs Festival, which Hereford shares with Worcester 
and Gloucester. 

In literature Hereford is rich: not only does the 
library contain more than two thousand chained books ; 
not only is there a manuscript copy of the Gospels 
written in old English and given by King Athelstan; 
not only is there a copy of Caxton’s Golden Legend of 
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1483, but there is in the Cathedral the great Mappa 
Mundi, made about 1300, probably the oldest map in 
existence. Certainly it is one of the most interesting 
and amusing, being rich in pictured detail and com- 
mentary. At the top of the map is Paradise, and above 
that the Day of Judgment and our Lady interceding for 
the Faithful. A map of this world should—so our 
cartographer thought—naturally lead us to the next, 
and he thus inscribes it : 


May all who this fair history 

Shall either read or hear or see 

Pray Jesus Christ in deity 

Richard of Haldingham and Lafford to pity, 
That to him for aye be given 

The joy and happiness of Heaven. 


HAYLES 


AND THE HOLY BLOOD 


URIED in the heart of rural Gloucestershire is 
the English Bruges—all that is left of it. 

Some thirty years ago the site of Hayles was exca- 
vated and the ruins repaired. It was then found that 
the church had been over a hundred yards long, with 
five chapels and a processional path encircling the apse. 
Obviously it was a place designed for continuous troops 
of pilgrims. To-day in this lonely field are but scanty 
remains of cloister and chapter house. Apart from a 
few interesting fragments of carved stone, specially 
some splendid bosses dating from the foundation of 
the Cistercian Abbey in the thirteenth century, that 
is all. 

In the neighbouring town of Winchcombe, where 
once was a great abbey and where was interred the boy 
king of Mercia, Kenelm, martyred by a jealous sister 
on July 17th, 821, you will find the George hostelry, 
whose long galleried courtyard reminds us of the prob- 
lem of accommodating the pilgrims to Winchcombe 
and Hayles. To-day the road from Winchcombe ts as 
quiet as one could find. 

The ‘relic of Christ’s Blood’ was first brought to 
Hayles by the son of the Abbey’s founder, who was 
Richard of Cornwall, king of the Romans and brother 
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of Henry III. His son, Edmund, purchased from the 
Count of Holland the relic, which had come into the 
possession of his father William II, Count of Holland, 
with the guarantee of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, after- 
wards Urban IV. In those times at any rate, no one 
had any doubt of the genuineness of this drop of our 
Saviour’s Blood. It was venerated by the crowd with 
the same reverence as I saw displayed one Friday 
recently at Bruges, when I too kneeling prayed to Him 
who hath made of one Blood all the peoples of the earth. 

Hayles Abbey was but twenty years old when the 
relic was there enshrined. Four years later it was burnt 
down, but rebuilt more gloriously to be the home of 
the Holy Blood, which was preserved within a beryl 
adorned with chased silver. In 1540 all was at an end ; 
the Dissolvers laid incredulous hands on the reliquary. 
What did they find there ? Some said ‘ duck’s blood’; 
others ‘honey’; others ‘some yellow matter like 
amber’; at any rate it was burnt in the open at Paul’s 
Cross, burnt and forgotten. 

Birds sing faintly in the sunshine; in the distance 
a cow is lowing; and I ask myself ‘What does it 
mean ? Of the splendid church which arose here to 
enshrine the Blood of Christ, hardly one stone remains. 
Does that Blood mean less to us of the twentieth cen- 
tury ? or is it that having a more real grasp of realities 
we have less need to seek special virtues in the bones of 
saints, splinters of the true Cross, or even in drops of the 
Sacred Blood?’ . . . Et nos mutamur. 

What we see to-day is the south wall of the nave, 
together with some arches of the cloister, which I have 
drawn. In the foreground stood the Chapter House. 
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At the Dissolution a considerable mansion was set 
up here, incorporating parts of the Abbey; it was 
flourishing two hundred years ago, but has now entirely 
vanished. Such was often the case. At Evesham, at 
York, at Whitby and here the mansion built of Abbey 
stones has not prospered. Nisi Dominus—‘ Except the 
Lord build the house.’ . . . Five hundred years ago our 
fathers knelt here in reverence before the Holy Blood ; 
two hundred years ago elegant parties sat down here to 
wine and cards; to-day I am alone. 

With some sense of relief I repair to the village 
church. It is a beautiful little place, where you may see 
old glass, old tiles and old wall-paintings, and where 
you may in the midst of antiquity recognise signs of a 
devotion which is alive to-day. 

The relic, were it true or false, has gone; the 
splendour with which it was enshrined has crumbled 
to dust; pilgrims no longer throng the roadways of 
Hayles—but in this little church the Blood of Christ is 
really present, still offered on the altar for the salvation 
of souls; for behold, He is with us always, even unto 
the end of the world. 
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